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By FLORENCE KERR-HILLHOUSE. 


y SKETCHES OF EGYPTIAN LIFE.* 


PART I. The city Arab of to-day is an entirely 
T L ——s different creature. He calls himself an 
> ve Lo ia Smee Egyptian, but he has no better right to the 


NDER an intense blue sky, sur- title than the foreigner who but recently 

rounded by wastes of desert sand, emigrated to this country has to the title 
; with no shelter but a tent, the primitive American. The descendant of the ancient 
Arabs made their home, free asthe winds. Egyptian is the Fellah, whose ancestry 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF CAIRO. 


Sometimes their freedom, like the winds, is written on his face. The Arab, in ap- 
became boisterous, and the cities and pearance, character and customs, repre- 
villages felt the force of its lawless blast; sents another race. Small, wiry, strong, 





4 but they were a noble race, with achiv- easy and graceful in movement, he shows 
alry and romance that will makethemthe his desert descent. His swarthy face is 
: delight of poets and artists as longasthe childishly innocent in expression. It 


element of the picturesque appeals to _ bears no marks of harrassing thought, no 
the hearts of men. Fearlessly honest, signs of care or worry. There is an in- 
open-hearted and open-handed, unsuspi- definable charm about the soft, voluptu- 
ciously trustful, some of the noblest ous eyes. The features are delicately 
traits of human character were theirs. chiseled, though the mouth is coarse and 
eer no ae sensual. This is the typical Arab. In 
*Awarded the Descriptive Paper Prize in THE . . 
MIDLAND MONTHLY’S July competition. his bright-colored robes and red tarboosh, 


[The entire contents of this number copyrighted by name Brigham, publisher, 1897. 
All rights reserved. 
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or striped turban, he makes a picturesque 
figure. His charm disappears with the 
adoption of the European costume. To 
force upon a race a civilization unnatural 
to it can not but detract from the char- 
acter and charm of its people. Its sim- 
ple virtues are tainted by contact with 
more complex natures, while it has not 
developed sufficiently to acquire their 
sturdier, manlier virtues. The result in 
the case of the Arab race is pitiful when 
one remembers the glories of its past. 
Classes in Cairo, as in all Eastern coun- 
tries, are clearly, unmistakably divided, 
but the feeling of brotherood is strong. 
Help from one class to another is never 
refused, but it is given from the firm 
pedestal of superior position. The so- 
called higher class of Arabs are least in- 
teresting generally. They acquire in 
Paris a smattering of European educa- 
tion and principles, and they adopt the 
European dress, with the exception of 
the red tarboosh which every member of 
the Egyptian government must wear. 


COURT OF HOTEL DU NIL, CAIRO. 





They learn in Paris to admire a chic 
woman, but they can not unlearn their 
degrading conception of womanhood, the 
result of early training. They return to 
the Orient dissatisfied with their native 
women, unable to behave with proper re- 
spect to those of other nations. When 
they marry foreign women they are mis- 
erable. The harem with its numerous 
attendants is kept up in many cases, 


‘though in marrying a European an Arab 


is forced to content himself with one wife, 
and to adopt the French custom of sup- 
porting a mistress should he wish a com- 
pensation for his ills. There is no life in 
this world more monotonous than the life 
of a harem. No life more degrading. 
The native women, even those of the 
highest classes, are totally ignorant. 
With few exceptions they can neither 
read nor write, and speak only their own 
language. They lie about the harem all 
day, with the exception of an hour or two 
when the eunuch takes them for a walk 
or drive in the city, shut in a closed coupé. 
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Their only occupation is embroid- 
ery and occasional shopping, under 
strict supervision. Their dissipa- 
tion is the cigarette, their only ex- 
citement the rare caresses of their 
masters. The harem of the wealthy 
is furnished to-day ina mixture of 
Oriental and European fashion. 
[he walls are papered, the floors 
covered with rugs. Divans and 
little tables of mousharabia work in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl, and stiff- 
backed chairs form the furnish- 
ings. The house dress of the wo- 
men consists of a pair of loose, 
white trousers and an embroidered 
jacket. The hair is braided in two 
strands, and hangs loosely on the 
shoulders. Ornaments of every 
description are worn. The hubble- 
bub-ble, or long water-pipe, is 
smoked quite as frequently as the 
cigarette, and is a much less un- 
healthful habit. The saddest thing 


about the lives of these women is their 
utter satisfaction in them. They want no 


A BAZAAR IN CAIRO. 
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STREET SCENE IN CAIRO. 


change. They quite agree with the Arab 
who said to an American: 


“How unhappy your women 
must be, since your men do not care 
enough for them to guard them!” 

A mistake commonly made by 
people who have not visited the 
Orient, is the belief that all the 
women of a harem are the wives 
of its owner. A man hasanumber 
of lawful wives, the number de- 
termined by law according to his 
income. The great proportion of 
the women in a harem are the 
slaves and attendants. A wife may 
obtain a divorce on proof of her 
husband’s infidelity. This legal 
right has the appearance of justice, 
but as she must produce two wit- 
nesses, it is rarely if ever attemp- 
ted. The middle-class Arab of the 
fine bazaar or store, who trades in 
costly Arab horses, lives usually in 
an apartment house. A large three- 
storied building is often inhabited 
by several well-to-do Arabs with 
their families. These are the men 
one sees in gorgeous silk robes and 
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turbans, the men who sit cross-legged on 
divans in front of their shop doors, smok- 
ing long pipes or cigarettes, holding fiery 
discussions while sipping their rich Arab 
coffee, reading the Koran, or playing at 
dice,—a favorite amusement. These are 
the men who frequent the mosques with 
unflagging interest, who cheat and trade 
with true Oriental lack of principle, aided 


Oriental life. Quick-witted, sweet-tem- 
pered, one cannot but like them, with the 
exception of the beggars who throng 
about one, with their hideous sores and 
diseases, complaining and demanding 
backsheesh. The life of this class is only 
existence, but an existence so poetic, so 
full of colour and variety that, compared 
with the life of our poor, it is heavenly— 





DANSE DU VENTRE— THEATRE SCENE IN CAIRO. 


by the smooth, flattering tongue inherited 
from their ancestors; who ask ten dollars 
for a thing worth five and finally sell it 
for seven. These are the men who pat- 
ronize the Arab theatre,—the higher class 
prefer the French,—who sit at the little 
tables in the Arab cafés, watching the 
Danse du Ventre, surrounded by Ameri- 
can tourists who would scorn such exhibi- 
tions athome. The lower class Arabs— 
beggars, donkey-boys, camel-drivers, 
guides, fortune-tellers, magicians, vend- 
ors of street wares, all these have no 
place here. For them no luxuries exist, 
yet they form the most interesting part of 


‘at least on the surface. They can leave 


their homes of mud-dried bricks, their 
dirt hovels, and sit in the midst of an ever 
beautiful nature, under the shade of palm 
trees, with the sunlight warm about them 
They always have something to eat, for 
an Arab never refuses food to the needy. 
Charity is one of the maxims of the 
Koran. 

I stood one night on the terrace of the 
Hotel du Nil, in the Arab quarter of 
Cairo. Leaning on the parapet I saw 
below me a home of the common people, 
and, bending over, the one poor room 
with its occupants was plainly visible. 
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THE EGYPTIAN WOMAN'S BONDAGE TO CUSTOM IN THE MATTER OF DRESS. 


The house was of mud-dried bricks, like 
most of the homes of the poor in Egypt. 
In the center of the room was a brazier of 
tin, filled with charcoal; a candle burned 
in one corner. By its faint light 1 saw 
three women, dressed in dirty white trous- 
ers and torn jackets. They were the 
mother and two wives of the owner. A 
little boy dressed in a soiled blue’ robe 
sat on the floor. The youngest woman 
held a baby in her arms, and was singing 
a low minor melody. She was sensually 
handsome, heavy-featured and dark-com- 
plexioned. The old mother was cooking 
some dirty mixture on a tiny stove on one 
side. I waited until the man entered. 
The look of dumb misery in the eyes 
of the older wife when he spoke to the 
favorite and fondled her baby was piti- 
ful. The streets of Cairo are full of 
such revelations to the sympathetic ob- 
server. 

These women of the poor are not happy. 
I frequently saw an expression in the dark 
eyes, above the ugly black veil and brass 
nose-piece,which told the story too plainly. 
They are mothers at thirteen; wrinkled 
old women at thirty. One sees them 
everywhere, in their coarse robes of black 
or blue stuff, carrying babies on their 
shoulders, water jars on their heads, bas- 
kets of bread or cakes on their arms,— 
always burdened. Yet the habit of car- 
rying weights on the head, in their uncon- 


fined garments has given them a graceful, 
free carriage. 

Entering the Mouski, the largest Arab 
street in the city, the lower class Arabs 
throng about one. Donkey-boys in their 
robes of coarse blue, water-carriers with 
their earthen jars, or pig-skins filled with 
water, vendors of street wares, saises 
dressed in fine embroideries, running be- 
fore the carriages shouting at the top of 
their voices to clear the way before them. 
Out of the Mouski on the Pyramid road, 
and in thetiny villages outside of Cairo,the 
Bedouins live. There is a freshness, a dar- 
ing freedom about them, in marked con- 
trast with their city-bred brethren. The 
shieks—the pronunciation of which name 
by the way is the surest test of one’s knowl- 
edge of the Arabic language—are some- 
times very handsome. They are the rul- 
ers of little Arab settlements. One must 
see these Bedouin Arabs before one’s 
opinion of the race can be formed with 
justice. In them alone survive the dar- 
ing virtues and reckless courage of their 
ancestors. 


, 


PART II. 


THE PALACES AND MOSQUES AND THE 
REIGNING FAMILY. 


Theoretically the American people 
care little for royal families and the 
bloated aristocracy, but in fact they burn 
with curiosity to know more of royalty’s 
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habits and customs. I remember taking 
several long drives when in Cairo, with 
the sole purpose of seeing the Khedive 
—a young, inexperienced man, interest- 
ing only because of his position and 
rank, in theory the ruler of Egypt, 
though in fact ruled by the English pro- 
tector. The Khedive is a man of not 
unprepossessing appearance, stout and 
stolid, with heavy features and sensual 
mouth. He dresses in European cos- 
tume, with the exception of the Turkish 
fez. He is fond of out-door life, of driv- 


s 





ing and gardening especially. I have 
often met him guiding a pair of swift 
Arab horses, preceded by his body guard 
of Egyptian soldiers. He is said to be 
passionately devoted to his young wife, 
a Circassian slave girl. The marriage 
was bitterly opposed by his mother, who, 
by the way, represents the worst type of 
Oriental womanhood. Uneducated, am- 
bitious, passionate, unprincipled, unrea- 
sonable, she scorns no means, however 
base, for the accomplishment of her de- 
sires. A constant watchfulness is neces- 
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BOSOM FRIENDS. 
A Familiar Street Scene in Egypt's Metropolis. 
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sary to prevent her from making way 
with the wife of her son. Only the filial 
respect and obedience commanded by 
the Koran prevent her banishment. The 
Khedive has as yet 

only one wife and_ 

two children. The 


throne is Prince Ma- 

homet Ali, the Khe- 

dive’s younger broth- é 
er, a handsome boy f 
of twenty-two years. 
He was educated in 
Paris. His accom- 
plishments consist 
principally in riding 
horses and playing 
the banjo. He is par- 
tial to American 
women, and a rumor 
is credited of a seri- 
ous love affair with 
one of our country- 
women, which was 
ended by command 
of his brother, who 
preferred the rule of 
the English to that 
of the American 
woman. 

Prince Djamil Tou- 
issin, a friend and 
cousin of the Prince, 
was married two 
years agoto the Khe- 
dive’s young sister, a 
pretty girl of thirteen 
years. Prince Djamil, 
whom the English 
call a good fellow, is 
nineteen years old. 
Like his cousin, the 
Prince Mahomet Ali, 
he has adopted Eu- 
ropean dress and 
customs. Only the 
position of the women in Egypt remains 
unaffected by European influence. Each 
prince —and princes are almost innum- 
erable —has his harem, according to his 
rank and income. 


present heir to the y : 





AN EGYPTIAN WATER CARRIER. 


The palaces of present and former 
rulers are, many of them, very extrava- 
gant, especially those of the late Khedive 
Ismail Pasha, a man almost wholly lack- 

ingin common sense, 

the virtue lauded by 

| the mediocre. Two 

| of his most famous 

yo. | palaces now serve a 
far different purpose 
from that for which 
they were erected; 
one, the museum of 
Gizeh, contains the 
finest collection of 
antiquities in the 
world. The women’s 
quarters, on the left 
as one enters, screen- 
ed from the rest of 
the building by a lat- 
tice of mouscharabia 
work, are the only 
parts unoccupied. 
The great halls, re- 
ception rooms and 
staircases are crowd- 
ed with sarcophagi 
and mummies of the 
ancients, relics of a 
race far greater than 
their descendants. 
Ismail Pasha’s other 
palace, now the hotel 
of Gezerah, situated 
on the island of that 
name, around which 
runs the famous Ge- 
zerah Drive, was the 
temporary home of 
Empress Eugenie 
and other dignitaries 
who came to witness 
the opening of the 
Suez Canal. It is fin- 
ished in marble, por- 
phyry, lapis-lazuli, 
and other costly material. The rooms 
are enormous, the furnishings magnifi- 
cent. The gardens surrounding it are 
filled with the most varied foliage, stat- 
uary in marble and bronze, and animals 











and birds of various species. A palace 
still used as such, yet open to public 
inspection, is the palace of Choubrah, 
the chief attraction of which is a small 
and exquisite summer palace, which has 
in the center a miniature lake, surround- 
ed by covered corridors of Carrara mar- 
ble. A marble island, resting on the 
backs of two crocodiles, occupies the 
center of the lake. The four corridors 
are furnished with luxurious divans. The 
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have been called the city of palaces as 
appropriately as the city of mosques, by 
which name one often hears it called. 
The ruling family is of the Moham- 
medan faith, as a matter of course, 
though they are extremely liberal to- 
ward the various churches in the city. 
Once a year the Khedive with the entire 
male portion of his household attends 
public worship at the alabaster mosque 
of Mahomet Ali, on the citadel. It is a 





A MORNING CONFERENCE—A STREET SCENE IN CAIRO. 


vast gardens, filled with lemon, manda- 
rin, acacia, and palm trees, are also re- 
nowned for their beauty. The palace of 
Abdin, in the European quarter of the 
city, adjacent to old Cairo and the palace 
of Abbeyesah, on the road to Heliopolis, 
are the homes of the present Khedive. 
The latter, surrounded by high walls, is 
almost invisible to tourists. Its gardens 
are said to be of rare beauty. Another 
palace recently completed belongs to 
the Prince Mahomet Ali. It is surround- 
ed by low walls, and a broad marble ter- 
race faces the street. Here I have often 
seen the young prince, directing the lazy 
Arab workmen or watching the passers- 
by. The city is full of these palaces, in 
course of erection and in ruins. It might 


great féte. The drive to the mosque and 
the citadel are brilliantly illuminated. 
No stranger is permitted to view the 
ceremony under any consideration. 
There are about five hundred mosques 
in Cairo, and, like the palaces, they are 
in every stage, some falling in ruins, 
some but half completed. Each is built 
not only as a place of worship, but also 
as the tomb of its founder. Each Khe- 
dive perpetuates his name in this manner. 
The oldest mosque is that of Ebn E. Too- 
loon, built in 879 A. D. by a ruler of that 
name. It is an exact copy of the Kaaba 
at Mecca, but is badly dilapidated to-day. 
The mosque of Sultan Hassan is con- 
sidered by art critics the most beautiful 
in Cairo. Situated on a hill which leads 
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to the citadel, it commands a good view 
of the city. Six hundred pounds sterling 
a day for three years were used in its 
building, and the architect is said to have 
had his hands cut off on its completion, 
to prevent his building another so beau- 
tiful. The mosque contains two foun- 
tains, the larger for the Arab, the smaller 
for the Turk. The floor is of colored 
marble. The wonderful carvings and 
mosaics of the walls and ceiling are 
broken and crumbling, a result of the 
barbarity of Napoleon, who desecrated 
the mosque and used it for a stable. Yet 
even the ruins show the beauty of its 
conception and construction. 

The citadel of Cairo, now occupied by 
English troops, is worthy of description. 
The view from the summit is magnifi- 
cent. Below lies the city of Cairo, with 
its many shops and bazaars, its narrow 
streets filled with street vendors and 
with people. To the right, the tombs of 
the Mamelukes and the obelisk of Heli- 
opolis; to the left, old Cairo, the beauti- 
ful isle of Rhoda, and the calm River 
Nile with its broad expanse of: water; 
above, the intense blue sky so familiar in 
Jerome’s eastern pictures. El] Kaleh, as 
the Arabs call the citadel, is supposed to 
be the site of the ancient Babylon. It 
was begun by Saladin in 1166, destroyed 
in 1823, and rebuilt by Mahomet Ali. 
There are two entrances, the more fa- 
mous of which consists of a gate in the 
form of an elliptical arch surmounted by 
two brick towers, painted in stripes of 
white and terra-cotta. On this citadel 
the slaughter of the Mamelukes took 
place. A spot called the Saut de Mame- 
lukes is shown to-day from whence the 
only man who escaped is said to have 
leapt with his horse,— an almost incredi- 
ble story. The court-yard near by, sur- 
rounded by an old palace, was the scene 
of the massacre. Here in imagination 
we see the gallant horsemen ‘entering 
the grounds, on their gaily-decked steeds, 
prepared for a feast, and then surrounded 


(Part III will conclude these sketches in the November MIDLAND.) 
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and traitorously murdered, the merciless 
onlookers in the palace doors and win- 
dows cheering the cruel deception. 

The alabaster mosque of Mahomet Ali 
stands at the left of this spot. It is built 
upon the Constantinopolitan plan, with a 
dome in the center larger than St. Peter’s 
at Rome. It has two minarets and a 
wide court and cloister. A vast pavilion 
facing the fountain contains a clock pre- 
sented to Mahomet Ali by Louis Philippe; 
on the left is the tomb of the founder, in 
which a light is perpetually burning. 
The furnishing of this room is in markedly 
bad taste, resembling that of a French 
drawing room. The floor of the mosque 
is covered with great rugs, the ceiling 
hung with cut-glass chandeliers which 
almost spoil the perspective, but even 
this drawback cannot entirely mar the 
beauty of the interior. 

The mosque of E] Azhar, the Moslem 
university, where students assemble for 
the study of the Koran, the Alpha and 
Omega of the Mohammedan education, 
is perhaps the most interesting of these 
buildings, for here, in addition to the 
architectural’ interest, is the interest in 
humanity. The mosque is built with a 
wide colonnade, supported by pillars, 
surrounding the great central court, and 
contains the usual long flight of stairs at 
one end, with a place at the top for the 
preacher, the Kiblah or place of prayer, 
a niche in the wall facing Mecca, and 
the fountain, in which the worshippers 
bathe their feet before prayer. The stu- 
dents assembled here from all parts of 
the East, sitting cross-legged or lying on 
the floor, studying or reciting aloud, with 
a swaying of the body at each word, 
make a very interesting picture. 

The mosques are perhaps the most 
enduring reminders of the past life of 
the caliphs. What the pyramids do for 
the life of the ancient Pharaohs, the 
mosques effect for the scarcely less in- 
teresting life of the Arab and Turkish 
rulers. 

















ANTI-POLYGAMY MORMONISM. 


THE REORGANIZED CHURCH OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS, AND THEIR WORLD-PRESIDENT, JOSEPH 


SMITH, JR.— PRESIDENT SMITH’S VIEWS ON RELIGION, CHURCH POLICY, POLYGAMY, ETC, 


By Harry LESAN. 


ORMONISM stands in the average 
mind for polygamy, and few know 
that there is in existence a powerful and 
numerous sect of anti-polygamy Mor- 
mons. Fewer know this sect advances the 
claim that Joseph Smith, founder of Mor- 
monism, was never a polygamist, in prac- 
tice or in theory. 
This branch of the Mormon church, 
with 40,000 communicants in all parts of 
the world, led by Joseph Smith, Jr., the 
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From an old portrait. 
JOSEPH SMITH, 


First President of the Mormon Church. 
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eldest son of the founder of the church, 
— professor through primogeniture of all 
the powers of prophecy, revelation and 
healing claimed by his father,— manned 
by “apostles,” “ high priests,” and all the 
ecclesiastiscal dignitaries of the early 
churches, a powerful organization reach- 
ing into every land with its missionaries 
and “elders,”—has its headquarters in 
the southern part of the state of Iowa. 

The sect is known as the “ Reorganized 
Church of Latter Day 
Saints of the World,” and 
the headquarters are lo- 
cated in Lamoni, a town 
of less than 2,000 popula- 
tion, in Decatur county, 
on the Bethany Junction 
and Grant City branch of 
the Burlington road. 
Here Joseph Smith, Jr., 
surrounded by many of 
his father’s counsellors, 
presides over the anti- 
polygamous Mormon 
church. He reads a clear 
title to his position at the 
head of the church, hav- 
ing documentary evi- 
dence that his father 
blessed him to succeed 
to the leadership. With 
his followers, he main- 
tains that the Utah Mor- 
mons, under Brigham 
Young, lost all part with 
the blessings God gives 
the true Mormon, when 
they left the primitive 
church at Nauvoo, went 
off into the Salt Lake val- 
ley and there began the 
unholy practice of polyg- 
amy. 
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By virtue of this inherit- 
ance as the only leader of 
“*God’s chosen people” Jo- 
seph Smith, Jr., claims to 
receive regular and direct 
revelations from God, by 
which his nearly 50,000 fol- 
lowers, the world over, are 
guided in religious action. 
He stands, in the eyes of 
40,000 communicants, the 
divinely appointed proph- 
et, through whom God 
makes known his will to 
them by direct revelation. 
He claims to be the head 
of the only primitive Mor- 
mon church, founded on 
revelations received direct 
from God by his father. 

His elders, teachers and 
missionaries claim in lesser 
-degree the powers of proph- 
ecy,revelation, visions, talk- 
ing and interpreting divers 
tongues and healing by the 
laying on of hands. The 
most of these reside at La- 
moni, and, leaving their 
families there, with the 
-church seeing to their tem- 
poral wants, they go up and 
‘down the whole world 
preaching their doctrine. They are con- 
stantly on the move, for the Mormons give 
their preachers no permanent charges. 

Not only do Joseph Smith, Jr., and his 
advisors direct, from this little Iowa 
town, the movements of this restless 
army of “teachers,” as they are known, 
but, from the Lamoni headquarters are 
controlled the affairs of immense missions 
in London and Paris, and those of smaller 
ones in other countries, some as far dis- 
tant as Australia and the South Sea Is- 
lands. 

Joseph Smith, Jn,, is the editor-in-chief 
of the Latter Day Saints Herald,a weekly 
publication which on every Thursday is 
mailed from Lamoni to the remotest parts 
of the earth. He is the head of the big 
publishing and book binding house in that 
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President of the Reorganized Church of Latter-Day Saints—Son of Joseph 


Smith, founder of the Mormon Church. 


town which prints all the literature of the 
“Saints; which, when it unloads a ship- 
ment on to Uncle Sam's mail service, 
sometimes taxes the capacity of both mail 
and express car, and which has given to 
the branch running through Lamoni, “ the 
record”’ for volume of mail per year, over 
any similar line in the United States. 

Joseph Smith, Jr., is the president of 
Graceland college, a growing and well 
conducted educational institution located 
there. 

With others prominent in the church, 
Mr. Smith owns nearly all of Lamoni and 
surrounding country; with his vote and 
those of his associates he conducts the 
affairs of the city as far as the right is 
given them under the constitution, and 
with them he holds the balance of politi- 
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cal power in Decatur county, which was 
used a few years ago to secure the nomi- 
nation and election of Mr. Gurley, a 
former elder in the church, to the State 
House of Representatives, which office 
he still holds. 


MORMONISM., 


Since the beginning of the Christian 
era, there has been advanced no creed 
based on Christianity which has caused as 
universal interest, perhaps,as that brought 
before the world by Joseph Smith, and 
known as Mormonism. 

The audacity of the proclamation by a 
man that he was the supplementary actor 
with Christ in the establishment of the 
true religion, that he was the reviver of 
revelation, and all the special privileges 
from God attributed in Scripture to the 
early prophets, aroused the indignant 
anger of the orthodox church and com- 
manded the interested attention of all 
Christendom. Though it has been more 
than a half-century since the teachings 
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of his doctrine cost Joseph Smith his life, 
the world has never lost its curious inter- 
est in the spectacular incidents of the 
Mormon prophet’s career. By the death 
of Smith, the prime actor in this strange 
drama was removed and the migrating 
Mormons, following Brigham Young into 
the Great American desert, carried public 
interest with them. The followers of 
Brigham Young set up their church in the 
Salt Lake valley; built a grand temple; 
accumulated wealth, and made polygamy 
a fundamental principle of the church, 
which it continued to be, until the moral 
sentiment of the nation overtook them 
and compelled the abandonment of the 
practice. While the public watched this 
panorama of events, it entirely lost sight 
of the few of Joseph Smith’s followers 
who refused to accept Brigham Young 
as the successor to the power and priv- 
ileges of their prophet. 

It is this handful which has developed 
into the church whose headquarters are 
located at Lamoni. Around Joseph Smith, 
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THE HERALD OFFICE, LAMONI, 
Book, Job and Newspaper Printing House of the Reorganized Latter-Day Saints. 


Jr.,are gathered many of the members of 
his father’s church, among them Father 
Whitehead, secretary, and Alexander 
Hale Smith, a younger son of the original 
head of the church. 

In the month of April of this year, the 
world’s conference of this strange sect 
was held in Lamoni. It was attended by 
hundreds of delegates from all parts of 
the world, many of them coming from 
England, Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. In 
the afternoon of Monday, April 12th, 
after hours “under the spirit,” because 
“ Joseph Smith, the chosen of God,” was 
wrestling in prayer for a revelation, the 
delegates to this conference were in- 
formed that the prophet had found ac- 
ceptance in the eyes of the Lord and was 
at that moment writing, under the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and express command 
of God, a “revelation” to his chosen 
people. Soon the secretary of the 
prophet appeared with the sacred paper. 
There was intense feeling. The confer- 
ence rose to their feet and with bowed 
heads listened to the reading. When the 
“chosen” were assured by the revelation 
that they still found preference in the eyes 
of the Lord, the audience were moved to 
sing the doxology. This they did with 
tears streaming from their eyes and with 
every evidence of deep religious fervor. 


THE BOOK OF MORMON, 


This church, with other branches of 
the Mormon Church, obtained the foun- 
dation of its religion from “ The Book of 
Mormon.” 

The story of the original Joseph Smith 
is wellknown. He was born in Vermont, 
in 1805. When fourteen years of age he 
became much concerned about religion. 
He joined many sects and was dissatisfied 
with all; he went into the woods and 
prayed to be guided to the right belief. 
The biographers among his devoted fol- 
lowers state that as he knelt anangel came 
and told him that he was chosen of God 
to preach the Gospel in its power and 
fullness to all nations. The Heavenly 
visitor informed him that there was hid- 
den near Palmyra, New York, a history 
of the aborigines of this country, who 
were God’s chosen people in this hemi- 
sphere as were the Jews in the other. 
Smith found the place and the records. 
He read the strange characters by means 
of two stones, “ Urim and Thummim,” set 
as a pair of spectacles, which were with 
the record. This record is “The Book 
of Mormon.” It is maintained by the 
opponents of Mormonism that this idea 
was taken from a romance written by a 
minister named Spaulding, and laid in 
the time of the aborigines of the Ameri- 
can continent. It is interesting and in- 














genious, be its origin what it may. It 
tells of the first race that peopled the 
continent; of their coming from the con- 
fusion at the Tower of Babel; how they 
fought with other tribes that came later, 
and how both were exterminated. Silence 
settled down on the continent for a time. 
About 600 B. C., the country was again 
peopled by a tribe from Jerusalem. A 
terrible earthquake announced the cruci- 
fixion and three days after, Christ him- 
self appeared on the Western Continent, 
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showed the people his wounded side, 
and remained with them for forty days 
and nights instructing them in the truths 
of Christianity. 

Among the second comers to the con- 
tinent there had arisen two sects. By 
judgment of God, on account of its sins, 
one of these sects was turned brown. 
From this branch descended the Ameri- 
can Indian. 

After Christ ascended into Heaven war 
raged between the Christians and the 
Indian sinners, until about 384 A. D., 
when a decisive conflict took place at the 
hill Cumarah in Western New York, 
where the Christians were entirly annihi- 
lated. Miracles ceased and unbelief 
reigned supreme. Shortly before this, a 
prophet called Mormon, had been com- 
missioned from Heaven to write an 
abridgement of the histories and proph- 
ecies of the people of God, and hide it in 
the earth until God should see fit to 
bring it forth and unite it with the Bible 


GRACELAND COLLEGE, LAMONI. 
Owned and conducted by the Reorganized Church of Latter-Day Saints. 
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to accomplish His purpose in the lat- 
ter days. This is the book of Mormon. 

A great part of the book is of histor- 
ical character, but it also sets forth 
many teachings, most of which agree 
with the Bible. While other denom- 
inations assign to biblical days all 
miracles, talking in tongues, revela- 
tions, visions, prophecies and healing, 
the Book of Mormon teaches that these 
are as common tothe followers of Mor- 
monism and as efficacious in this day 
as then. 

The story of the Mormon Church, 
as it was organized at Manchester, 
New York, in 1830, and the vicissi- 
tudes and persecutions which the 
ehurchmen met until the murder of 
Joseph Smith, are well known. 


THE MIGRATION TO UTAH. 


The violent death of the first “ proph- 
et,” Joseph Smith, and his brother Hiram, 
was perpetrated in the jail at Carthage, IIl., 
in June, 1844. The farmers about Nau- 
voo, the headquarters of the sect, had 
long shown great antipathy to the: Mor- 
mons. This enmity grew until it crystal- 
lized into rage that caused them to form 
a mob, burn and sack the temple at Nau- 
voo, and then proceed to the Carthage 
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Secretary of President Joseph Smith, Jr. 





FREDERICK M. SMITH, 
Eldest son of President —_ Smith, Jr., and next in 


line of succession, 

jail where they had caused the confine- 
ment of the Smiths on the charge of 
treason. They broke into the prison and 
shot the two objects of their wrath dead. 
The news of the death of the prophet 
and the next in authority caused a dis- 
pute to arise as to the prophet’s suc- 
cessor. 

Brigham Young at that time lived across 
the river from Nauvoo, in Montrose, Lee 
county, lowa, where he had been 
since 1841. Young was a man of 
influence in the church; he was 
the second apostle of Joseph 
Smith, who claimed to have chos- 
en him by direction of God in 
February, 1835. On August 8, 
1844, after the murder of Joseph 
Smith in June, the church assem- 
bled at Nauvoo and voted to sup- 
port “the twelve [apostles] in 
their calling.” The twelve, with 
Elder Young at their head (Wil- 
liam Smith, brother of Joseph 
Smith, John E. Page and Lyman 
Wright dissenting), assumed that 
this vote sustained them as the 
presiding quorum of the church, 
and proceeded to act in that ca- 
pacity for as many as would re- 
ceive them, until the exodus west- 
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ward in 1846. Young was 
one of the pioneer com- 
pany to Salt Lake City, 
reaching that point July 
24, 1847. He returned to 
Nauvoo and started for 
Utah with another com- 
pany, which accepted him 
as the leader of the 
church. At Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, December 5, 1847, 
he was elevated to the po- 
sition of President of the 
Church by the remainder 
of the twelve original 
apostles, though the act 
cost the sect John Taylor 
and P. B. Pratt, two more 
of the original] twelve. 
Heber C. Kimball and 
Willard Richards were 
also removed from the 
apostolic quorum to be 
advisors of Brigham 
Young, leaving but five of 
the original members of 
the quorum. 

The Reorganized Church 
argues that this disorgan- 
ization of the quorum, and 
the failure to reorganize 
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it by divine revelation, left the church 
but a worldly affair. But the course of 
Brigham Young in claiming that Jo- 
seph Smith believed in polygamy con- 
stitutes the unsurmountable wall be- 
tween the Utah and Lamoni branches 
of the church. At a public meeting at 
Salt Lake City, on August 29, 1852, 
Brigham Young produced and read a 
paper which he said was a copy of a 
revelation made to Joseph Smith, at 
Nauvoo, commanding him to take as 
many wives as God should give him. 
The Reorganized Church emphatical- 
ly denounce this paper as a forgery. 

From 1844 to 1846, the Mormon 
church saw many changes. Young 
took 10,000 to Utah. Some remained 
in Nauvoo until driven out in the fall 
of 1846; but others, under various lead- 
ers, some of whom had been prom- 
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inent in the original church, scattered in 
every direction. 

William B. Smith, brother of Joseph, 
founded a branch at Binghamton, III., 
but he afterward came to Elkader, Iowa, 
was received into the Reorganized Church 
and was until his death, in 1893, one of the 
staunchest champions of the claims of his 
nephew, Joseph Smith, Jr. 

Another colony was formed in Texas, 
one in Monona county, Iowa, and one on 
Beaver Island, Lake 
Michigan, under James 
T. Strang, who served a 
term in the Michigan leg- 
islature. Strang was mur- 
dered by a former follow- 
er in 1857. The last of 
his leading members, L. 
D. Hickey, died at Beaver 
Lake the spring of the 
present year. The Tex- 
as and Monona county 
branches, with the others, 
failed to grow to consid- 
erable proportions. 

No less than seventeen 
or eighteen branches were 
started by men each of 
whom claimed to be the 
successor of Joseph Smith 
to the presidency of the 
church though none but 
James T. Strang claimed 
the gift of prophecy to 
the extent that it was giv- 
en the elder Smith. All the various sects 
that sprang from Smith’s teachings now 
vie with each other in their reverence for 
the founder of the church, though on doc- 
trinal points, most of which have been 
created since his death, they are bitterly 
in opposition. 


THE REORGANIZED CHURCH. 


The Lamoni sect had its inception at 
Yellowstone, Wis., in October, 1851. A 
number of believers in the original teach- 
ings of Joseph Smith who had not identi- 
fied themselves with any of the ramifica- 
tions of the church, met and called a con- 
ference of all who desired to participate 
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in a reorganization of the church to meet 
at Zarahemala, Wis., in June, 1852. The 
movers in this were elements of the first 
church, who claimed that all other 
branches left the original plan after 1844. 


JOSEPH SMITH, JR. 


When the mob broke into the jail at 
Carthage, and killed Prophet Joseph 
Smith, his son, Joseph Smith, Jr., was a 
lad twelve years of age. He had been 
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Brother of the First President of the Mormon Church, 


living at Nauvoo with his parents and he 
was employed in the “ Nauvoo Mansion,” 
a hotel conducted by his father. The 
present “prophet” talks of the murder 
freely and without animosity. He exhib- 
its letters received from his father, one of 
which was written in the Carthage prison 
a few hours before the attack. In this let- 
ter Smith reassures his wife and children; 
tells them of the rumors of harm to be 
inflicted on himself and associates in 
prison: but expresses his confidence in 
being able toescape. He devoutly adds, 
“God's will be done.” In another letter 
occur passages that make it a valuable 
document in the eyes of the Lamoni 
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branch of the church. The prophet writes 
from Montrose,where he fled from the mob 
that sacked the temple, instructing his 
wife as to what she should do should harm 
befall him. He tells her to “take the chil- 
dren and go back to Kirtland,” Ohio,— 
which place had been the headquarters 
of the church. He says his endeavor shall 
be to get to the city of Washington, pre- 
sumably to appeal to the federal govern- 
ment for protection. The Utah Mormons 
claim that in going west and starting a 
colony for the practice of polygamy, 
Brigham Young took up the unfinished 
plan of Joseph Smith. In answer to the 
claim, the Lamoni Mormons cite this let- 
ter, in which he not only instructs his wife 
to go east, but announces a similar inten- 
tion on his own part. 

Another thing which the Lamoni Mor- 
mons often quote in discussion with the 
Young followers, in support of the claim 
that the followers of Joseph Smith’s son 
have the only true faith, is the result of 
a suit at Kirtland, Ohio, a few years ago, 
for the possession of the Mormon temple 
at that place, built by the followers of the 
senior Smith. The judge hearing the case 
handed down a decision, which the La- 
moni people have embodied into a tract. 
It gives the followers of the son of Joseph 
Smith legal possession of the temple. The 
decision opines there is no question but 
that the plaintiffs in the action (the La- 
moni Mormons) are the primitive Mor- 
mon church. 

Joseph Smith, Jr., claims that there is 
absolutely no reason for the popular be- 
lief that his father was a polygamist, 
either in theory orin practice. He states 
that Joseph Smith had but one wife, his 
mother, Emma Smith. The history of the 
Lamoni church abounds with statements 
of Emma Smith and those of others, 
as cumulative evidence, most emphatic 
in denial that Joseph Smith was a polyg- 
mist or that he had any wife other than 
herself. The alleged reason for driving 
the Mormons from Nauvoo was the prac- 
tice of “sealing spiritual wives ” at “God's 
command,” indulged in by members of 
the church. The Lamoni Mormons do 


not deny that this was practiced. They 
deny that it had the sanction of the 
prophet. They also claim that the seal- 
ers of spiritual wives were led by Brig- 
ham Young at that time, and this is one 
more reason for the bitter enmity between 
the two branches of the church. 

“Not once in public or private investi- 
gation,” said Joseph Smith, Jr., “have I 
ever found anything to indicate that my 
father ever thought of going west, or 
that he believed in polygamy. My 
mother's teachings, after father’s death, 
as well as the teachings of both my par- 
ents, while my father was alive, were-con- 
trary and decidedly in opposition to the 
practice of ‘sealing wives,’ or any sanc- 
tion, direct or indirect, to any form of 
plurality of wives.” 


A TALK WITH THE PROPHET. 


At Lamoni recently, Joseph Smith, Jr., 
told me the story of the “reorganization” 
of the church and his connection with it. 
He said: 

“Our family remained at the Nauvoo 
Mansion from the time of father’s death, 
in June, 1844, to September 12, 1846. Then 
my mother, and my brother, Alexander 
Hale, a sister, my youngest brother, who 
was born in November subsequent to my 
father’s death, and myself went to Ful- 
ton, Ill. We resided there until February, 
1847, when we returned to Nauvoo. Here 
I remained until I entered the presidency 
of the church. I was blessed by my 
father in the jail at Liberty, Mo., in 1838, 
to succeed him at the head of the church. 
With my mother I visited the prison 
where he was confined. I was a lad of 
only six years of age, and of course my 
recollection of what transpired is not clear. 
But I remember that my father laid his 
hands on my head and said something 
which witnesses took cognizance of as 
blessing me to succeed him. I also re- 
member a similar ceremony which was 
made in public afterward, in the council 
chamber at Nauvoo. This was in 1843. 

“My head was anointed with oil and 
my father blessed me, laying his hands on 
my head as before. He transmitted to 
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me all the blessings that appertained to 
him, which we claim are primogenitive, 
in so far as the receiver of them main- 
tains himself a fit person to be vested 
with the powers. Father Whitehead, my 
father’s secretary, assisted in both cere- 
monies. He nowresides here in Lamoni, 
and, a few years ago, during a discussion 
of these points with members of the 
Utah church, one of our elders secured 
from him a complete statement of all 
these facts. I have the state- 
ment at this time. 

“I thought but little about 
church matters for a time af- 
ter father’s death, though I was 
an ordained member and un- 
derstood that I was to succeed 
to my father’s blessing and 
place at the head of the church. 
While I was a youth my moth- 
er remarried, wedding Maj. 
Lewis C. Bidimon, who got his 
title as an officer of that rank 
in the Illinois National Guard. 
There had never been a ces- 
sation of hostility by farmers 
about Nauvoo to our people, 
until after this alliance, when 
Major Bidimon organized a 
company and defended our 
rights. The marriage occurred 
in 1847, at Nauvoo. When my 
mother was remarried | start- 
ed to work independently of 
the family. I was employed in 
the hotel, which we still 
owned, worked on a farm and aided as a 
sub-contractor in the construction of sev- 
eral miles of the Hamilton & Warsaw 
railroad. Then! studied law with Judge 
Kellogg, of Canton, and was a justice of 
the peace for two terms. 

“In 1859 I became convinced that it was 
my duty to unite with some branch of the 
church. After proper inquiry I was told by 
the spirit that the church which still en- 
joyed the blessings given to it through my 
father was that known as the “ Reorgan- 
ized Church.” In obedience to that revela- 
tion my mother and I went to Amboy, III., 
in 1860, where I was ordained a member.” 


BECAME PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH BY 
REVELATION. 

I asked President Smith if it was true 
that he was in the woods when an angel 
came to him, telling him that it was his 
duty to attach himself to the reorganized 
church, as I had been told. 

He laughingly answered, “No, I was 
not in the woods. I had gotten entirely 
‘out of the woods.’ I simply prayed for 
guidance in my own chamberas any Chris- 
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tian prays, or should pray. I had been vis- 
ited by members of the various branches of 
the church at different times, and solic- 
ited to ally myself with their division. 
This same Reorganized Church had sent 
a committee to urge me to come to them 
and I refused. Members of the Salt Lake 
branch had told me I was sleeping on my 
rights and wanted me to come to Utah and 
declare myself the head of that church. 
Then I prayed and asked if I should go 
to Utah and accept polygamy. I heard 
a voice in answer as clearly and distinct- 
ly as | hear yours. It said, ‘ Have nothing 
to do with polygamy but to oppose it.’ 














“T asked, ‘Why should I not unite in 
that fellowship?’ A great light broke all 
around me and I heard the voice again 
saying, ‘Because the light where you 
stand is greater than theirs.’ 

“Tt was then that my mother and I de- 
cided to go to Amboy, where at that time 
the conference of the Reorganized Church 
wasinsession. When we arrived, though 
I had not communicated with them in any 
way, and they had no means of knowing 
my intention, save through divine revela- 
tion, I found that it had been revealed to 
them that I was coming and they received 
me as an expected person. I told them 
that I had been sent there by divine com- 
mand to unite myself with the church. 
They accepted me, chose me to preside 
and I have been presiding ever since. 

“I went to Plano at the head of the 
church in 1863. I took up my residence 
in Plano in 1866. That place was 
the headquarters of the church until 
1881. In that year it was decided that 
we did not have enough room, and a 
committee was appointed to secure a 
suitable location, where we could estab- 
lish our church and publishing house and 
live in quiet. A committee, headed by 
David Dancer and Elijah Banta came 
west, chose a tract of land and bought it. 
That tract is now Lamoniand its vicinity. 
Forty-seven of us came here in the spring 
of 1847, and were the nueclus of the pro- 
portions to which you see we have 
grown.” 


THE PROPHET EXPLAINS HIS BELIEF. 


I asked the prophet in what respects 
his belief differed materially from those 
of co-religionists. 

He explained to me that the Mormon 
is essentially a Christian. He believes 
implicitly in all of the Bible, accepts 
Christ as the Redeemer, believes in blood 
atonement and baptism — in fact all that 
the Bible teaches. The Mormons put a 
construction on the Bible in its declara- 
tions on the Trinity, which varies their 
belief from that of other trinitarian denom- 
inations in that respect. They believe in 
a Duality—the Father and Son. The 
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Holy Ghost they make an _interme- 
diary power—one to communicate be- 
tween the Duality and human beings. 
This communication, they claim, is 
revelation. Carefully analyzed, this be- 
lief does not differ widely from other 
Christian beliefs. The Mormon merely 
gives the Holy Ghost a material exist- 
ence. The Christian makes it a part of 
the impalpable Godhead. The great 
essential difference between the Mormon 
and the contemporaneous Christian, is the 
Book of Mormon. This, the Mormon 
says, simply takes up the Word of God, 
and the history of His people, where the 
other Christians leave it, following it 
down, after the time of Christ to the time 
of Mormon. The revelations to Joseph 
Smith, Sr., complete the chain from Mor- 
mon to the time of Smith’sdeath. These 
“Latter-Day Saints ” claim that Joseph 
Smith, Jr., then became the chronicler and 
successor of Christ and Joseph Smith in 
the work of preserving the word. The 
Utah Mormons give allegiance to Brigham 
Young and his successors as such and 
that is all there is to it. Joseph Smith 
claims to be but a man selected and 
privileged by God. He believes that 
Christ was the Son of God. He claims 
no power, but to receive revelations, 
prophesy, talk in and understand tongues 
and heal by the laying on of hands. 
These privileges he accords to everyone 
who reaches God in the right manner. 
He claims more developed power than 
the average individual or other Mormon, 
by reason of being closer to God, through 
his father’s blessing and his own conse- 
crated life. All Christians teach the 
principle of degrees of power from God 
through righteousness. “The prayer of 
the righteous availeth much.” 

Such was the substance of his expla- 
nations. 

“We differ fundamentally from the 
Methodists and kindred denominations,” 
he said, “in that we believe in present 
revelation, speaking in divers tongues, 
and the interpretation of them, healing by 
the laying on of hands, prophecy,etc. We 
also believe that the church organization 
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should consist of apostles, elders, teachers, 
prophets, etc., and that these servants 
of God are given great power directly by 
the Holy Spirit. The Methodists believe 
that all these things existed in the time 
of Christ, and even after his death. We 
see no reason why they should be with- 
held from His people in this day. We 
believe that these gifts were lost, and 
cite, as evidence that the same belief 
was held long before our time, the words 
of the great John Wesley, who said in 
explanation of the loss of these powers 
that ‘Christians had turned heathen 
again.’ Joseph Smith was the medium 
through whom God revealed to His peo- 
ple the manner in which these blessings 
could be regained in this latter day. The 
Savior says: ‘I will be with you always,’ 
and we believe it. I cannot find any- 
thing in the Bible to show that the peo- 
ple of God were to be treated differently 
in the latter days than in the days of 
Christ and His apostles. All the blessings 
that were the apostles’ in the time of 
Christ, we have been enjoying since 1830. 


THE PROPHET AND THE CHURCH. 


“What relation do I hold to the 
church? Well, you understand that we 
believe any one can receive a personal 
revelation from God by seeking for it 
with prayer. But we believe that the 
revelations to the church, asa church, are 
made through a specific channel. I am 
that channel. 


THE PROPHET’S SUCCESSOR. 


“Who will succeed me?” Up to the 
time I asked this question, the prophet 
had been chatting pleasantly and answer- 
ing my inquiries with a readiness that 
showed the interviewing process was 
both familiar and agreeable to him. My 
most pointed questions had been an- 
swered without hesitation. But this one 
seemed totrouble him. At first he said 
hurriedly, “ Oh, I don’t know that.” 

I had learned that this was a question 
rarely brought up among the saints, by 
common consent. A resident of Lamoni, 
who is not a member of the church, had 


told me that ambitious leaders unques- 
tionably had their eyes on the place, and 
that the death of Joseph Smitb, Jr., would 
see a repetition of the scramble for suc- 
cession that followed the death of his 
father. On the primogenitive principle, 
the mantle of the present prophet would, 
upon his death, fall on the shoulders of 
his eldest son, Frederick Smith. He it is 
against whom the intrigues of the other 
aspirants will be aimed, if indeed there 
should prove to be intrigues. Hence the 
hesitation and caution of the prophet 
when I asked him who would succeed 
him as the head of the church. Fred 
Smith is now 23 years old, a big fellow 
who weighs upwards of 200 pounds—a 
splendid specimen of virile, shapely phys- 
ical and mental manhood. He attends 
Graceland college, at Lamoni, and em- 
ploys himself about town during vaca- 
tion. 

I next asked Mr. Smith if he did not 
hope to have his eldest son step into the 
presidency on his death. He said: “Of 
course that depends on how well my son 
fits himself to lead, and also on the impres- 
sion he makes on the conference which 
shall choose my successor, as the confer- 
ence at Amboy chose me. Fred is now 
studying hard. He has been ordained as 
an elder and feels that he is called to the 
high priesthood. He is eligible to the 
succession, and by the principle of pri- 
mogeniture, in which we believe, he is my 
logical successor, 7/,” he added with 
earnestness, “he properly fits himself for 
the presidency.” 


THE PROPHET’S PERSONALITY. 


While Mr. Smith was talking I had an 
excellent opportunity to study the man 
behind the interview. He is a man of 
massive build. He has bright lambent 
eyes that keep up a continual inspection 
of everything transpiring. His appear- 
ance is that of a shrewd man but his 
manner is quiet and unassuming. His 
lips are heavy and sensuous; his brow high 
and broad. He wears a full, long beard, 
heavy and white. His dress in the office 
of the Latter Day Saints Herald is com- 
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fortable and careless. In the pulpit he 
is attired in clothes of good material, well- 
fitting and neat in appearance. On the 
street his manner is dignified, but demo- 
cratic. He shakes hands cordially with 
his followers as he meets them. He as- 
sumes no superiority. He is strong and 
healthy, as was his father before him, and 
as are his sons who will succeed him. 
The family has been marked by the size 
and physical strength of its members and 
by theirlongevity. The family has always 
been numerous in its progeny. In fact it is 
one of the doctrines of the church that 
the glory of God is enhanced by the 
acquisition of large families. It was this 
doctrine that lead to the curse of polyg- 
amy. The Lamoni branch of the church 
is strongly averse to plurality of wives, 
and, as the prophet said, their bitterest 
fight is against it. But the members of 
this branch of the church believe implic- 
itly in the doctrine mentioned above, as 
promulgated by the elder Joseph Smith, 
and taught by Joseph Smith, the younger. 
They teach, in addition, that it is as con- 
trary to good religion to bring into life 
and maintain as such, children without 
the greatest possible physical and mental 
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vigor; that frail and delicate 
offspring are the direct result 
of a disregard of hygienic 
laws. They are uncompro- 
mising in their warfare on 
drink and tobacco. Saloons 
are unknown in their com- 
munities. The Mormons do 
not, Daniel-like, subsist on 
pulse, but they consider the 
selection of food with heed 
to its healthfulness and be- 
lieve that a disregard of this 
principle is sinful. 


married twice, and is now a 
widower. His two wives 
have given him eleven chil- 
dren. Of these seven are 
living. 

He was married first at 
Nauvoo, IIl., October 27, 1856. 
His wife’s maiden name was 
Emaline Griswold. His children by this 
wife, both daughters, are living. One is 
Mrs. Emma McCallum, of Independence, 
Mo. The other is Mrs. Carrie Wueld, 
wife of the presiding elder in the Nauvoo 
district. 

Joseph Smith’s second marriage oc- 
curred at Plano, Ill., to Miss Berta 
Madison. This wife died in Lamoni, 
October I9, 1896, her death being caused 
by injuries received in a runaway acci- 
dent. Five children by this wife are 
living. They are Mary Audentia Ander- 
son, wife of the foreman of the Herald 
composing room; Frederick Madison, the 
logical successor to the head of the church, 
23 years old; Israel Alexander, 21, who is 
employed at the Hera/d office; Hale 
Washington, 16,and Lucy Yeteve, 12. 


THE TOWN OF LAMONI. 


The town of Lamoni, the headquarters 
of the sect, is beautiful of situation. It 
is in a choice garden spot of the beautiful 
prairie of southern Iowa. The surface of 
the land is gently undulating, and the 
farms of the sturdy Mormon tillers of the 
soil about the town are as fertile as the 
best in Iowa. Less than sixteen years old, 
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the town is well built and has nearly two 
thousand inhabitants. It is an excellent 
trading point. The residences are above 
the average and the grounds about them 
are well kept. Half the population is 
made up of the wives and children of the 
church officials, Hera/d office attaches, 


J. R. Lambert 


A. H, Smith 
H. Griffith. J. Gillen 


Joseph Luft 


after converts. He feels he belongs to 
the church militant. Talk with a Mor- 
mon and it is easy to feel he is scheming 
to lead you into an ambuscade. He 
wants you. Like a true general he keeps 
the knowledge of his own force and his 
own defenses to himself. He will say 
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THE QUORUM OF TWELVE. 


and absent elders and teachers of the 
church. The church supports the families 
of these elders out of a special fund, and a 
significant fact in line with what has 
been previously said of encouragement 
of multiplication, is that a sum of money 
amply sufficient to keep each child, is 
allowed the wives of these elders. The 
people are kind and hospitable, but there 
is a certain artificiality in their demeanor 
to those gentile to their doctrine and 
faith. This restraint seems to have its 
foundation in policy. The Mormon is 


nothing to indicate how weak or how 
strong they are until the attack is made. 
The church, as a church, deals in the 
same manner. 

The leaders are men of great shrewd- 
ness. They are well-informed, but asa 
rule not very well educated. To them 
religion supplies in great measure the 
place of culture. The laity is subservi- 
ent to the leaders, but not servile. The 
church runs the town, the leaders run the 
church. 
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THE CREED OF THE REORGANIZED 
CHURCH. 

Mormonism isa theocracy. The claim 
of this church is that its members are gov- 
erned and led directly by God. The Re- 
organized Church adds nothing to this be- 
lief, and takes nothing from it. The priest- 
hood rules in all matters ecclesiastical, 
and many things temporal, such as the 
conduct of the affairs of the church and 
settling disputes among the members. 

Though Joseph Smith, Jr., and his as- 
sociates, in the conduct of the high offices 
of the church, are given great power, and 
great reverence by their following, at the 
same time the shrewd business instinct 
of the churchmen has made it necessary 
for the leaders to incorporate in their be- 
lief the system of reference of all “ revela- 
tions” and important acts for the conduct 
of the church’s affairs to the conference, 
and they are not in force until adopted 
by that body. With these differences, 
however, the creed places the power in 
the prieshood, as the old Mormons did. 
The highest of this priesthood is the “First 
Presidency,” composed of three persons, 
who are successors of Peter, James and 
John in the Gospel church. The first 
presidency is elected by the body of the 
church and, as long as they are accepted 
as such officers, possess supreme eccle- 
siastical authority. This first presidency 
consists of Joseph Smith, Jr., and two 
counsellors. Although it cannot be denied 
that these officers are elected by the body 
of the church, the election is merely, or 
always has been, the nominal selection of 
those indicated by the prophet as the 
ones to be his counsellors, as he has been 
instructed by revelation. The recent con- 
ference had vacancies to fill on account 
of death, and the revelation of Joseph 
Smith, Jr., contained the word of God as 
to who should be selected. Next to the 
first presidency in point of dignity, is the 
office of patriarch, whose chief duty is to 
administer blessings. The patriarch of 
the Lamoni church is Alexander Hale 
Smith, a brother of Joseph Smith, Jr., and 
son of the elder Smith, who is also one of 
the two counsellors of the prophet. The 


other counsellor is Bishop E. L. Kelley. 
A counsellor's duties, aside from those 
ecclesiastical in connection with his office, 
are similar to those of the bishop of any 
other denomination, the handling of the 
financés and practical welfare of the 
church as a business organization. After 
these three “Important of Importants,” 
come the “Quorum of Twelve,” whose 
portraits accompany this article. The 
functions of these twelve are of great 
practical importance. They ordain all 
other officers, elders, priests, teachers 
and deacons; they baptize, administer 
the sacrament and take the lead in all 
meetings where they are present. Un- 
der this quorum of twelve come various 
apostles, pastors, teachers, evangelists, 
etc.,the aim being to pattern the organ- 
ization as nearly as possible like the olden 
time church. The seventeen elders and 
teachers are the media of extending the 
doctrine. They goto all parts of the 
world. They receive no salaries, but, in- 
stead, set out “ with no place to lay their 
head,” living with their church brethren 
and proselytes. 

All members are supposed to give atithe 
of their yearly net increase to the church. 
The custom is merely voluntary, however. 
And there is nothing to prevent the mem- 
ber who complies with the custom from 
spending all his earnings every year until 
he will have no net earnings to tithe. 
The tithes of some of the members of the 
church at Lamoni are said to sometimes 
run into the thousands, which is excel- 


‘lent recommendation for their business 


ability and thrift. Church affairs are 
conducted by these same business men. 
The church has already built a large tem- 
ple, a college which, however, is non-secta- 
rian and an immense printing house. 

As individuals the “Saints” are not 
unlike other people. They conduct their 
business like other people. It is in no 
sense a colony and has no socialistic 
features. Lamoni is not unlike any other 
town of its size, save as a town full of Mor- 
mons would necessarily have a Mormon 
atmosphere, as a Methodist town would 
have a Methodist atmosphere. 
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Every Sunday, services are held inthe measured terms. But in this day of 
temple, which has a seating capacity of sects and divisions among religionists, 
1,500. There is an excellent choirwhich when the champion of one sect proves 
is accompanied by organ, violin and _ he is right from certain passages in the 
cornet. Bible; a second from the same book 

Such is the Mormon Church whose proves his own infallibility; and a third 
headquarters are at Lamoni. Its doc- can cite abundant proof of his position; 
trine is strange to most. Many people one cando no less than give the Mormons 
ridicule it and some condemn it in un- of Lamoni a fair and considerate hearing. 











AN AUTUMN DAY. 


ENEATH an ashen sky the fields lie bare, 

Brown leaves the wilful winds have heaped or spread 
Breathe mem'ry-haunting odors on the air, 

Like tear-wet blossoms that have decked the dead. 


Upon the listless breeze, in vagrant ways, 
The thistle’s phantom seeks its tiny tomb; 

Yet bears within its sphere of silken rays, 

: An immortality of purple bloom. 


| 


Behind gigantic bars of dull, cold gray, 
The sunset's crimson fires to ashes turn; 
And, as though kindled by his dying ray, 
A hundred casements glow, and hearth-fires burn. 


. Juliet Older Cariton,. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ORIGIN OF THE STORIES RELATIVE TO 
GRANT'S “DRINKING HABIT.” 


T SEEMS proper to pause here and re- 
fute the base slanders as to Grant's ex- 
cessive use of intoxicating liquors at this 
period of his life. The story was wholly 
gratuitous. Grant was never a drunkard. 
He was never disqualified by drink for 
the performance of his duties with all 
the best energies of his mind and body. 
His intellect was never beclouded or be- 
numbed, or its brightness obscured by 
drink or any other indulgence. 
The stories originated as idle “yarns” 
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and neighborhood gossip, and in the be- 


ginning were wholly without malice or 


evil intent. Afterwards, when Grant be- 
came famous, they were repeated by those 
who hated him because of the blows he 
was striking the Rebellion, and then by 
those who envied him the. glory he was 
acquiring. 

Then, a little later, they were repeated 
by Grant’s friends as “capital jokes on 
Grant.” Even the wise and prudent 
Lincoln seemed in doubt at first as to 
their truth, but he silenced the detract- 
ors by saying: “ Well, it’s not easy to find 
a general who always whips the enemy, 
drunk or sober.” And so the stories, not 
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denied publicly, became “jokes” to be 
laughed at by friends. But the world 
and the stranger took them seriously. 
The story, as the writer well remembers, 
originated when Grant was on his farm. 
He and his neighbor and intimate friend, 
Judge Long, drove their respective teams 
into the city of St. Louis with loads. 
For some time, Grant had been subject 
to that most distressing and annoying 
malady,—-“ague” or “chills and fever,” 
and was much weakened in consequence. 
Judge Long related to the writer the 
occurrence as follows: 

“ As we drove into the city, Grant be- 
gan to chill. We unloaded our wagons 
and started home at once. He grew so 
much worse that I feared it would de- 
velop into a congestive chill and I urged 
him to take something hot. I suggested 
a hot toddy, but he was stubborn and re- 
fused. As we were passing the last drug- 
store on our road homeward, I stopped 
the teams, went in and got a dose of cap- 
sicum and sugar, brought it out to Grant 
and made him take it. This diminished 
the severity of the chill, but it made him 
so deathly sick that he was obliged to lie 
down before we reached home. He had 


not tasted a drop of liquor on the trip. 
He had not been out of my presence a 
moment. 

“ Next day, I met a neighbor who had 
seen us returning home the previous day, 
and he said, ‘Oh, ho! So your friend, 
Grant, came home drunk,—flat on his 
back,—yesterday! Ho,ho! That's great 
for Captain Grant!’ The story, thus 
started, found such swift wing that my 
denials and explanation never overtook 
the lie.” 

This one circumstance was repeated 
with some variations by the gossipers 
until, by repetition, the instances when 
“Grant was seen to come home drunk” 
were multiplied; and when he began to 
gain fame in the early days of the rebel- 
lion, the first report the inquirer was 
likely to hear-about Grant around his old 
home—retailed with industrious and glee- 
ful satisfaction by the gossips whose 
sympathies were against the cause in 
which Grant was engaged was: “Oh 
yes; Grant? Why, 4e used to haul wood 
into St. Louis and come home drunk!” 
And with a disdainful and significant 
look, a smile, or a wave of the hand, 
Grant was mentally “found wanting.” 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF GRANT'S GALENA HOME BEFORE THE WAR. 
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Some of the eccentricities which char- 
acterized Halleck’s treatment of Grant in 
the early days of the war, when that 
General had his headquarters at St. 
Louis, are, I think, traceable to the in- 
fluence which at the time continued to 
linger in that locality. 

Denials by his friends had no effect. 
The story seem- 
ed rather tak- 
ing. It was 
thought a good 
joke to relate. 
To some it had 
all the fascina- 
tion of the 
Washington 
hatchet - cherry- 
tree story; albe- 
it, out of respect 
and reverence 
for the cherish- 
ed memories 
and fancies of 
my boyhood, I 
still cling to the 
truth of the lat- 
ter story! 

After Grant 
had several 
times beaten 
the enemy, and 
Vicksburg had 
been captured 
with its vast ar- 





could’nt sashay around that away ef he 
wuz that sort uv a feller.” 

Thousands began to doubt, and finally 
truth has so far supplanted the lie that the 
world is coming to know that Ulysses S. 
Grant never did drink to excess. 

Judge Long, his most intimate friend 
and neighbor at the time, who saw Grant 
nearly every 
day during his 
farm-life, pro- 
tested that 
“Grant not only 
did not drink to 
excess, but sel- 
dom drank at 
all.” And he 
added with em- 
phasis, “The 
story is entirely 
without founda- 
tion.” 

Gen. Frank P. 
Blair, and Gov. 
B. Gratz Brown, 
knew Grant in- 
timately while 
he lived in St. 
Louis, and later 
in the army. 

General Blair 
said to the writ- 
er: “It’s a lie! 
It’s a rank lie, 
sir! Noone who 


THE OLD METHODIST CHURCH IN GALENA, 
mament, an old = which Captain Grant attended, and in which Rev. John P., now Bishop, knew Grant be- 


gentleman in 
the country who was fond of repeating the 
story about Grant’s drinking, and whose 
estimate of the prowess of the Southern 
generals and armies was away up in the 
clouds; and who, having just heard of 
the fall of Vicksburg, said to the writer, 
in quite a desponding and reflective 
mood: “Well, we/// ef that ere don’t 
beat old Hickory! That feller Grant is 
gist a wollopin’ uv them ere big South- 
ern ginerals out’n their boots, and a cre- 
atin’ uv a mighty conflummeration among 
‘em. I'll be blamed ef I don’t kinder 
b’lieve them ere stories about Grant a 
drinkin’ ain’t lies, durnation lies! He 


Newman preached. 


lieves the story.” 
Governor Brown said: “The stories 


‘first originated in idle and amusing gos- 


sip; and then later developed into mal- 
evolent slander by his enemies. They 
began in falsehood, and they will vanish 
before the march of truth.” 

The writer’s information is all in accord 
with that of General Blair and Governor 
Brown. 

Major Coppée, who was one of Grant’s 
classmates at West Point, and the author 
of “Grant and His Campaigns,” says he 
visited St. Louis when the Captain lived 
on his farm. “Grant, in his farmer rig, 
whip in hand, came to see me at the ho- 
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tel where were, also, Joseph J, Reynolds, 
then professor, afterwards Major-Gener- 
al, Maj. D. C. Buell, and Major Chapman 
of the Cavalry. If Grant ever used 
spirits, I distinctly remember that upon 
the proposal being made to drink, Grant 
said, ‘I will go in and look at you, but I 
do not drink anything.’” 

The drinking stories were variously ex- 
ploited by men who had never seen 
Grant, and visionary revelries with him 
were related,— most of them too absurd- 
ly false to merit notice had they not en- 
tered to some extent into the earlier 
estimate which the public formed of 
Grant’scharacter. Hencetruth demands 
their total effacement. 

Here is a sample of the inventive gen- 
ius of the story-teller in Galena, as re- 
lated by Leigh Leslie of that city.* They 
were equally as ingenious and industri- 
ous about St. Louis. 

Bar-room loafers affirmed that they had drunk 


gallons of whiskey with him. One old barber, as 
if bent on outdoing all others in mendacity, sol- 


*“*Grant and Galena,” MIDLAND MONTHLY, 
November, 1895. 


AND HIS MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 
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emnly averred that, in the early forties,Grant used 
to call at his shop precisely at sevenevery morn- 
ing and go out with him to take adrink.... The 
fact that Grant had never seen Galena at that 
time [not until 1859] gave the barber no concern 
whatever. Itisin evidence that Grant never drank 
a drop of intoxicating liquor while he lived in 
Galena. He had only two conspicuous habits at 
that time; one was smoking, and the other was 
attending to his own business. 

Truthful men who are still living will tell you 
that the stories about his drinking are utterly 
false. Grant was a man of the highest virtue, 
amie all that was pure and sweet and 
noble. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CITIZEN GRANT'S HABITS IN GENERAL. 

In civil life Grant’s habits were meth- 
odical. Whether on the farm, or in busi- 
ness in the city, the punctuality and or- 
der of military discipline marked all his 
movements. 

No man enjoyed a sweeter domestic 
felicity. His supreme happiness centered 
in hishome. _He wasneveridle. Either 
he was busy with the needful work his 
hands found to do on the farm, in his office 
or in his store; or his active mind was 
pondering over book or periodical, keep- 
ing abreast with the current thought of 
the world. His character was pure and 
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One of Grant's staunch friends in Missouri. 
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spotless. In his sympathies he was ten- 
der and affectionate as a child, yet al- 
ways firm in his convictions of right. 

His religion was void of ostentation 
and show, but he possessed a deeply re- 
ligious nature. His reverence for an 
omnipotent and over-ruling Providence 
was supreme. 

He was never heard to utter a profane 
word during his six years’ sojourn in and 
adjacent to St. 
Louis; and it is 
affirmed by his 
friends that he 
never did use pro- 
fane language; 
though he must 
have had the pa- 
tience and self- 
control of a Job, 
to have avoided 
the use of forbid- 
den expletives 
during his trying 
experiences with 
Mexican mules 
and army trains! 

Critics have as- 
serted that Grant 
was careless in 
dress, often 
looked “slouchy,” 
“seedy,” “rough.” 
The world will 
not judge Grant 
from the stand- 
point of the man 
of fashion. Only 
in the sense that 
he was not always 
ready for the 
drawing-room, or 
for entrée into 
“society,” is this 
criticism true. In his old army life his 
dress was always up to the best standard. 
When he retired to the farm, he wore the 
usual costume of his well-to-do neighbor 
farmers; and he was never ashamed to 
drive his team into the city, or meet his 
old army friends at his home or else- 
where, clad in this plain substantial attire. 
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When in business in the city at the 
end of his farm life, his costume was 
the same as that worn by the other busi- 
ness men around him. It was neither 
better nor worse. His conservatism 
and .eminent practical common sense 
induced him always to choose the golden 
mean. 

Later, in the army, the critics who 
fancied that pomp and show were the 
outward and 
visible signs: of 
genius, complain- 
ed of Grant’s 
plainness. But 
while he indulged 
in little tinsel, his 
dress was soldier- 
like, decent, and 
well suited to the 
rough, hard and 
swift work which 
he did in all his 
campaigning. 

When the war 
was ended, and 
his destiny placed 
him in different 
environments, his 
dress conformed 
to his situation in 
life. And thus the 
fact was continu- 
ously in evidence 
from youth to old 
age, that Grant 
was in all ways, 
in all situations, 
equal to every 
rational demand 
and every just 
expectation of 
the wisest and 
best. 


CHAPTER IX. 
GRANT AT GALENA. 


On reaching Galena with his family, 
Grant secured as a residence a two-story 
brick building, plain in architecture, but 
comfortable and commodious, perched 
upon the top of one of the many consider- 
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able bluffs or hills upon which the good old 
town is built. The site of Galena had been 
selected not for its convenience or fitness 
for the growth of acommercial city,but be- 
cause it seemed to the early pioneer trad- 
er on the then distant frontier a conveni- 
ent landing and a gocd location for a trad- 
ing post. Then, gradually, the lead “dig- 
gings” opened an alluring field for the 
fortune-hunter. Enterprising poineers 
who were moving over the Alleghany 
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mountains into Eastern Ohio, began to 
drift down the Ohio riverand up the Mis- 
sissippi into the far Northwest, and the 
trappers and fur-traders were speedily 
displaced by the new on-rush which Ga- 
lena invited; and thenceforth and speed- 
ily Galena grew into the most important 
town in the great Northwest. Large ware- 
houses were erected; fleets of steamboats 
were soon plying between Galena, St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh, and its commerce 
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grew in value into the millions, and for 
many years dominated the whole of the 
upper Mississippi river region. 

Galena was a big town long before St. 
Paul or Chicago had grown beyond the 
dimensions of insignificant villages. Even 
St. Louis was resting in easy repose com- 
pared with the energy and swift business 
push of Galena, in the good old days in 
the forties. 

If the intimate relation of Galena to the 
early settlement of the Northwest coun- 
try were better understood its fame would 
be more widely known in history. 

It was during Ulysses S. Grant’s school 
days at West Point that his father ar- 
ranged with E. A. Collins to open a 
leather store in Galena, then at its great- 
est prosperity, and the commercial me- 
tropolis of the vast country around it. 

The elder Grant’s large tannery in 
Ohio was doing an extensive and pros- 
perous business, and the establishment 
in Galena could dispose of his large out- 
put of leather in the new and prosperous 
Northwest,and could ship back the abund- 
ant stock of hides to the Ohio tannery. 

The business was highly prosperous, 
and continued without change for more 
than twelve years, when Mr. Collins sev- 
ered his connection with it, and the senior 
Grant placed the Galena concern in 
charge of his two younger sons, Samuel 
Simpson Grant and Orville Grant, who, 
with slight change, continued the busi- 
ness until the arrival of the oldest brother, 
Captain U. S. Grant, in 1860. 


The health of the elder of the two, . 


Samuel Simpson Grant, had become so 
impaired that it was quite evident he 
could not long survive, and the father 
desiring to perpetuate a business which 
had been continuously prosperous, con- 
cluded that his son Ulysses, in whom he 
had unlimited confidence, would be the 
right man to place at the head of the 
Galena concern, if he could be induced 
to undertake it. 

The negotiations resulted favorably, 
and it was arranged that “Captain Ulys- 
ses” should take charge of the business, 
on a Salary at first, but to become a part- 
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ner and head of the firm if the brother, 
“Samuel Simpson” (whose health was 
beyond hope of recovery) should die. 

These were the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which Ulysses S. Grant 
entered upon the untried life of a mer- 
chant. While the particular business in 
hand was new to him, his long experience 
as quartermaster, commissary and adju- 
tant in the old army was an excellent 
business training, and made him a prompt, 
careful and competent business man, with 
those habits of exactness and regularity 
which contribute so largely to success. 

The business continued to prosper un- 
der Captain Grant’s management. His 
life was quiet — because the old town of 
Gelena had come to be a very quiet place, 
its commercial glory having long since 
departed. He attended strictly to business 
and came and went withall the regularity 
of “Taps” or “Reveille,” of army memory. 
He made few acquaintances aside from 
those with whom he had business rela- 
tions, but these were pleasant, and the 
friendships which grew up were cordial 
and enduring. His strict and exemplary 
habits were observed by all. 

He was regular in attendance at church 
with his family every Sunday morning, 
the Reverend Doctor Vincent, afterwards 
a bishop in the Methodist church, being 
their pastor. He never loafed about town; 
never spent any of his time away from 
his store and his home, except when he 
traveled to visit his firm’s merchant-cus- 
tomers and obtain orders in various towns 
in the four states of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Minnesota, within a radius of 
100 miles of Galena. 

He kept himself thoroughly informed 


_on all the questions which were so pro- 


foundly agitating the country, and which 
so deeply troubled the thoughtful and 
the patriotic. His six years’ sojourn in a 
border slave state, where he saw and felt 
the bitter passions which the discussions 
and sharp antagonisms were creating, 
gave him a much broader comprehension 
of the real situation than any one who had 
resided exclusively in a free state could 
possibly have. 
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CHAPTER X. 
GRANT’S REFLECTIVE Moons. 

Reflecting in his quiet hours upon the 
ominous and evil portents, his patriotic 
heart was often oppressed with sadness 
and fear of the evils whose shadows were 
projecting themselves over the land. 
Chroniclers have variously described 
Captain Grant during this period of his 
life as “ quiet,” “ somber,” “ moody,” “ un- 
approachable,” “not seeking new ac- 
quaintances.” On leaving his store “he 
would pull his slouch hat well over his 
grave, thoughtful eyes, and climb the hill 
to his home,” it was said. 

Another observer related to the writer 
that in visiting customers in other towns, 
when business was ended, “Grant would 
sit in his hotel, after reading his paper, 
in an apparent abstraction, silent and 
thoughtful.” 

This habit was quite observable in 
Grant during the last year or two of his 
sojourn in St. Louis. The writer has on 
more than one occasion entered his office 
and found him sitting alone at his desk 
with his hand holding a newspaper hang- 
ing listlessly by his side, with every evi- 
dence of deep thought, suggesting sad- 
ness. At first I supposed these were mere 
studious and reflective “moods.” But I 
soon learned from remarks he now and 
then made in condemnation of some ex- 
travagant and vicious sentiments or pro- 
ceedings which he had been reading, 
that in reflecting and pondering upon 
what all this might mean, and what 
would be its culmination, he was deeply 
pained; and it was this apprehension of 
evil which was menacing his country 
that produced in him a personal grief and 
sadness. 

It is from this standpoint, and with a 
knowledge of these facts and these char- 
acteristics of Grant at this period of his 
life, that students must study him, and 
seek to gain an insight into the workings 
of his mind, if they would understand the 
comprehensive grasp which he possessed 
of the situation, when the rebellion burst 
upon the country. 

When he pulled his hat over his eyes, 
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it was not so much for the purpose of 
shutting ou¢ the world, as it was to shut 
in his own thoughts— that he might com- 
mune with himself—and, pondering, try 
to comprehend and solve the problems 
which were so disturbing and perplexing 
every thoughtful and patriotic Ameri- 
can. It was the attitude of the student, 
deep in the laboratory of thought, seek- 
ing, in all the entangling philosophies and 
specious reasonings about him, to evolve 
a remedy; to discern if possible, through 
all the clouds and befogments, some 
gleam of the blue heavens. 

Such were ¢en Captain Grant's mental 
processes, as the author comprehends 
them. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A MucuH OBSERVED MAN. 


Wherever Grant traveled, in the little 
towns where his firm’s customers lived, 
he was an observed and marked man; 
not because of his achievements at that 
time, but because he was a West Point 
graduate; had served in the regular army 
eleven years, and had gained mentionable 
honors in a war which had added new 
stars to hiscountry’s flag. Hence, it was 
only quite natural that his company was 
sought wherever he remained long 
enough for earnest and anxious citizens 
to gather around him, discuss with him 
and hear his opinions on the prospect of 
war. They seemed to feel that a man of 
his intelligence, who had served so long 
in the army as an officer, and had lived 
so lately in a slave state, would be able 
to see quite clearly into the horoscope 
and divine coming events. Anxious men 
everywhere were looking for a prophet, 
and asking: “Watchman! what of the 
night?” 

In truth, with all his study of the situa- 
tion, his anxiety and solicitude, he could 
see but little further than they through the 
mists which enveloped the future. But 
he proved on all such occasions to bea 
thoroughly well informed man, an inter- 
esting conversationalist, and an agreeable 
companion. He everywhere impressed 
thoughtful men as being a man of exten- 














sive information, of broad and compre- 
hensive views and well-balanced mind. 

On these occasional short journeys he 
made many valued friends who clung to 
him and rallied around him in his hour of 
need as the plot against his country 
thickened, and its panorama slowly, at 
first, then more swiftly, unfolded. 


CHAPTER XII. 
GRANT’S VIEWS BEFORE THE WAR. 


Perhaps Grant’s views were the more 
esteemed because it was known that, 
while he was born in a free state (Ohio), 
he had married, and the mature years of 
his civil life had been spent, in a slave 
state. Then too, his father-in-law, Colo- 
nel Dent, was a wealthy planter, owning 
slaves; it was therefore supposed that 
Captain Grant's views would be based 
upon facts, unbiased by prejudice against 
the “Institution” which now seemed to 
many to be at the bottom of. the impend- 
ing difficulty. 

And this was true. Grant was by 
nature a conservative thinker. While 
opposed to slavery on principle, and 
against its further extension into any new 
territory, he deplored the agitation of 
its abolition in the old slave states, unless 
that agitation was by citizens of the states 
wherein it was sought to have the institu- 
tion abolished. He so felt because he 
thought the people of the South were 
not exclusively responsible for the exist- 
ence of slavery, and he desired to do 
no injustice to the property-rights of 
those who owned slaves, also because he 
feared the slaveholders would become 
so incensed that they would attempt to 
carry out their threat to withdraw from 
the Union. He saw that many of them 
were as fanatical in their agitation in 
favor of the extension of slavery into the 
new territories as the agitators at the 
North were in favor of its abolition in the 
old slave states. But still, to avoid any 
open rupture, he felt that if the status guo 
could be maintained, immediate danger 
would be averted. It was in this frame 
of mind that he voted for Buchanan for 
president, in St. Louis county, in 1856, and 
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was favorable to the election of Douglas 
in 1860 after returning to Galena, though 
he had not then resided long enough in 
the latter place to vote at that election. 
As between Lincoln and Breckenridge, 
the real opponents in that contest, he was 
heartily in favor of the election of Lincoln. 

He said he knew that the election of 
Lincoln did not mean danger to any rights 
of the South, but he did not know what 
the Yanceys, the Toombes, the Slidells 
and other hotspurs of the South might in- 
cite the people there to believe and do, in 
such an event. He was anxious to de- 
prive them of even an imaginary cause 
to apprehend danger to their domestic 
institutions. 

His love of peace and strong patriotic 
impulses led him, in the bewildering gab- 
ble and frenzy of the hour, to hope that the 
election of a chief magistrate unobjection- 
able to the slaveholders in political faith, 
might avert the threatened disruption of 
the Union. 

There is no doubt but a large percent- 
age of those who supported Douglas in 
the political campaign of 1860 were 
actuated by the same motives, rather 
than because they approved of Douglas’s 
course in the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
GRANT ALWAYS CONTENT AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL. 

Recent writers on Grant have sought 
to show that the business of a leather 
merchant was “irksome to him”; that farm- 
ing “was a business which he despised.” 
The very contrary was the truth. It may 
be broadly said that it was “irksome” to 
Grant to see any one who “despised” or 
was “above” amy honest calling, or above 
honest toil of anykind. Farming was his 
ideal of an independent and happy life; 
and he was wont to reason that its freedom 
from the anxieties, perplexities and un- 
rest of business, offered possibilities of 
happiness in country homes above and 
beyond any others. Moreover, he regarded 
farm life as equally honorable, and far 
more independent than any other life, 
and he deplored the modern tendency of 
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young men to abandon the farm for a 
more uncertain business or professional 
career. 

As a farmer he was happy and con- 
tented until his health failed. He was 
deeply interested in the new business 
which he had undertaken in Galena. He 
believed it was his duty, as it was the 
wisest philosophy, to be content; “to 
labor, to make his own living, and do his 
duty in that state of life unto which it 
had pleased God to call him.” Feeling 
thus, he always went forward with faith 
and quiet earnestness, and without any 
weak or vain sentimentality in the doing 
of whatever lay before him. 

I may be allowed here to affirm that 
there is zo ¢ruth in the statement of some 
writers that he was getting along “‘so in- 


differently well” in Missouri that his 
father had to come to his relief and set 
him up in business in Galena. He was 
not making a fortune, it is true; few peo- 
ple were, during the dull years of 1858-60, 
but he was making a respectable living 
for his family, and was entirely competent 
to do this anywhere and without help 
from any source. There exists no good 
reason, in truth, why any writer should 
portray Grant as a great failure in civil 
life. He was not. As a civilian his qual- 
ities were those of a capable, all-round, 
high class American citizen. In nothing 
did he fall below the average. This was 
indeed success for one who was primarily 
a soldier, and it was in the latter sphere 
of action that his abilities rose into the 
realm of superlative genius. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


(The November installment of ‘“‘ Grant’s Life in the West” will tell of Grant’s activities at the out- 


break of the Rebellion.) 








A SONG FOR BREAD. 


N THE market-place in the early morn, 
A poet stood and he sang for bread. 
Some passed him by with a glance of scorn 
And some, who pitied his look forlorn, 

Flung him a coin instead. 


The king came out for his morning ride, 

In golden laces and velvet dressed, 
And the threadbare poet was pushed aside, 
And crept away to the wood and died, 

His lyre to his bosom pressed. 


With his cold dead hand in the brook afloat, 
They found him there on the daisied sod; 
And they buried him deep, in his shabby coat, 
With never a prayer or a sacred note 
To waft his soul to God. 


The wood is felled and the king is dead, 

And the steps of his palace are green with mold; 
But the song that the poet sung for bread 
Has bound the world in a silver thread, 

And girdled it round with gold. 


Minna Irving. 
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A PERILOUS CANOE RIDE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI— AN OVERLAND RIDE IN MIDWINTER FROM 
QUINCY TO GALENA—GALENA SIXTY-TWO YEARS AGO. 


The original of the following letter, written 
sixty-two years ago, lies before us, its yellow and 
time-worn pages bearing evidence, which its quaint 
style couseberetes, that it belongs to an era that 


is now a most interesting part of our country’s 

history —the era of development in the Missis- 

sippi valiel- It was kindly loaned us by Mrs. 
if od e, 


Riddle, of Des Moines, a daughter of the 
writer of the letter. Mr. A. B. Campbell, whose 
name will be recalled with pleasure by his former 
pupils, many of whom are scattered throughout 
the Middle-West, was a native of Herkimer coun- 
ty, New York, and joined the Presbyterian Church 
in his youth; but for the last thirty years of his 
life was an ardent Congregationalist, and was also 
a leader in all the reforms of his time. He gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1833, and in 1835 came to Ga- 
lena, Il]., where he founded an academy which was 
a great power for good in that early day. He con- 
ducted this school until obliged to go to the West 
Indies for his health. Returning to the States, he 
fone in Freeport, Ill., and resided for some years 
in Galesburg, Ill., finally settling in Springfield, 
Mo., where his death occurred. His children, still 
living, are Mrs. Helen A. Cook and Mrs. Riddle 
of Des Moines, Mrs. N. R. Small of Springfield, 
Mo., and Dr.J.M.Campbell of St. Louis, Mo.—Eb. 


GALENA, III., Nov. 20, 1835. 


My Dear Wife: Soon after I mailed 
my last to you after leaving Cincinnati I 
was on board a boat the Capt. of which 
had expressly agreed to land us in St. 
Louis by the following Saturday. But 
much to our disappointment and chagrin 
we found him a man utterly recreant to 
every principle of honor or sense of obli- 
gation. We lay 36 hours, contrary to his 
express agreement, at Louisville, Ky. 
Here I first saw public advertisements 
put up for the sale of slaves. We had 
only proceeded through the canal at 
Louisville (3 miles) when one of the 
wheels broke, & awe were obliged to wait 
36 hours longer to get it repaired. 

When Sat. night arrived we were still 
7o miles above the mouth of the Ohio, 
it was a rainy, uncomfortable day, & 
our boat was crowded to suffocation. 
There was no place near where there 
was any preaching & it was exceeding- 
ly difficult to land. So after mature de- 
liberation Mrs. B. & the other ladies con- 
cluded it was duty for them not to land. 
Brother Reed & myself determined to 
spend the Sabbath on shore, & informed 
the Capt. He was very angry at us, & 
so were the boatmen, & many of the 
passengers called us hypocrites, super- 
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stitious, &c., & wanted us to prove that it 
was a sin to go in a steamboat on the 
Sabbath. I did not know but we should 
be lynched on the spot. The Capt. told 
us that persons more pious than we were 
had travelled in his boat on the Sabbath. 
Here lies the mischief of it all! If pro- 
fessed Christians would never travel on 
the Sabbath except when absolutely 
obliged to, the practice would soon be 
given up. We were firm in our demand 
to be put on shore. 

On Monday morning we discovered a 
boat coming; we hailed it & were soon 
on board. At evening we reached the 
mouth of the Ohio & our gallant boat 
swung majestically around into the broad 
and mighty Mississippi. We arrived at 
St. Louis on the morning of Thursday 
Igth Nov. That evening I went on board 
a Galena boat & about Io o’clock were 
pushing up the river. Yesterday and 
to-day (20th) we have made but little 
progress. It is becoming exceedingly 
cold and snows some.... 

Monday 23d. It continued getting 
colder & more snowy yesterday, so that 
at 12 last night we were obliged to stop. 
The river is full of ice, the thundering of 
which against the wheels renders sleep 
impossible. It was thought this fore- 
noon that we should have to stay in our 
place for several days. I felt very bad 
—but was comforted to find in my bible, 
“All things shall work together for good, 
&c.” Then I felt quite contented & 
leaned entirely on the strong arm of the 
Almighty. However about 1 o'clock to- 
day we started and with much difficulty 
are making our way up the river, very 
slowly on account of the ice. It is a 
grand and beautiful sight to see this 
mighty river full of ice moving majes- 
tically on to the south. When we shall 
reach Galena is quite doubtful now —I 
wait calmly the will of Him who rules 
the element at His will. 

Galena, December roth. Little did I 
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think when I wrote the last sentence of 
what was before me. But it is all over 
now, & I am seated at my table in 
health and peace.... On the evening of 
the above date (Nov. 23) we made an un- 
successful attempt for more than two 
hours to land at Quincy, Ill. But the ice 
was crowded so thick in upon the Illinois 
side of the river that we could not land 
there, & so were obliged to“lay up” 
(as the boatmen say) on the Missouri 
side, & there we lay for seven long and 
dreary days. We could neither go up 
nor down nor across the river without in- 
curring the most imminent danger. I 
read and prayed most of the time, & 
found some happy moments in the bosom 
of my heavenly Father. Most of our 
crew & passengers amused themselves 
in hunting deer and other game, which 
was very plenty. I had forgotten to men- 
tion that there was another boat in com- 
pany with us, also bound to Galena. 
Here I became acquainted with several 
gentlemen residing at Galena—owners 


of steamboats, wealthy merchants. They 
soon found me out & treated me very 
politely—told me I had been expected 


for some time. They also told me if I 
opened a school I must not pray nor read 
the bible in school. They were infidels 
& would gamble & drink & swear with- 
out the least apparent compunction. 
Such men compose the great mass of the 
population of Galena. 

We were constantly hoping that an- 
other 24 hours would produce such a 
change in the weather that we cou!d pro- 
ceed. So we waited till Saturday, 26th, 
& then reluctantly gave up all hope of 
going farther by water. Our only re- 
course was to stay there all winter or get 
across the river & complete our jour- 
ney by land. Some men attempted to 
cross in an Indian canoe but were obliged 
to retuyn. On Sabbath morning the own- 
ers of the boats said they could proceed 
no farther north, but wou!d attempt to 
turn around & float down with the ice 
to St. Louis, as that (if they could do it) 
would be less dangerous to the boat than 
to lie where the ice was constantly cut- 
ting her sides. Here I was in doubt 
what todo. It was doubtful whether the 
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boat would reach St. Louis (180 miles 
distant) or stop short of there for the 
winter. I finally concluded to stop there 
in company with about 30 others. So I 
went on shore & the boat turned down 
the stream & soon floated out of sight. 

Here 30 of us were left on this dreary 
shore. The ground was covered with 
snow & the cold was almost insupport- 
able. Our only shelter was two little log 
cabins about 12 feet square already oc- 
cupied by 2 families. I never was so 
desolate in all my life. On the opposite 
side I could see the village of Quincy 
where God’s people were going to wor- 
ship in his sanctuary. To worship or 
even to be comfortable where we were, 
was out of the question. 

At length 3 men proposed to attempt 
to cross if a fourth could be found who 
would try the perilous enterprise with 
them. I finally agreed to accompany 
them as no one else would. We com- 
menced our hazardous undertaking in an 
Indian canoe, while persons on both sides 
of the river were watching us. I com- 
mended myself to God & went forward 
in what I thought to be my duty. For 
more than an hour we struggled with 
oars and hooks and poles against ice and 
wind and current. Sometimes the canoe 
would run on a large cake of ice & al- 
most upset—again we were between 2 
cakes of ice & could not move, only the 
current wafted us down. Then one of 
our company would get on a piece of ice 
& draw the canoe. But all was in vain. 
We reached about the middle of the 
river & were so exhausted that we were 
obliged to give it up & turn back again, 
One of the company then procured a 
horse & rode 18 miles back into Missouri 
(almost all wilderness) to find some mode 
of conveyance to go up the river on the 
west side till we might find a crossing 
place somewhere. But all to no purpose. 
None could be found. We staid there 
tbat night. On Morday the cold had 
abated & the ice was not so thick. A 
Galena gentleman said he would try it 
again & finally succeeded after a long 
struggle in landing on the opposite side 
at some distance from the village in the 
woods. When the canoe returned, it 
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was to take me and 2 ladies. They were 
much terrified, but were obliged to sit 
down on the very bottom of the boat and 
keep still. To make a long story short, 
we finally reached the opposite shore in 
safety. Then we found we were onan 
island (as we could not land elsewhere) 
& at least 114 miles from any house. So 
we travelled on through the woods fol- 
lowing the track of him who had pre- 
ceded us. We had to cross a small bay 
before we could reach the village. It 
was frozen cover, but the ice was so thin 
that it cracked & bent under us. But at 
last through the mere mercy of God we 
all reached the village of Quincy in safe- 
ty, and found a comfortable place to lay 
our weary limbs & rendered more ac- 
ceptable when we remembered Him who 
“had not where to lay his head.” 

Before we left Quincy on the morning 
of December ist I found time to write 
you a word & hand it to a gentleman 
bound for Boston. 

As there was no stage from Quincy we 
had to start in such a carriage as we 
could get. Five gentlemen & 2 ladies 
with our trunks started for Galena in an 
open 2 horse wagon. As there was no 
road directly up the river we first trav- 
elled 60 miles direct east to Rushville. 
We travelled 30 miles the first day—as 
cold as Greenland. 

I will now once for all give you a de- 
scription of a tavern in this country — & 
such as we were glad enough to find dur- 
ing our 10 days’ journey to this place. I 
will describe the one at which we staid 
the first night. It was built of logs—z2o 
feet square — one. room only —chimney 
built of sticks on the outside—very low 
& without any chamber. There had been 
a place cut for a window, but none put in 
—a cloth was hung over it, which let in 
all the wind. There were crevices all 
around between the logs large enough to 
throw a cat through. Through all these 
openings & through the door, too, most 
of the time, the chilling northern blast 
was whistling as if in sportive merriment, 
but much to our discomfort. 3 corners 
of the room were occupied by as many 
beds & in the 4th a couch was laid for 


some of us, for there were 11 travellers 
to lodge there besides the family— & we 
did lodge, but I did not sleep much. 
There was a little place out of doors 
where a few logs were laid up with- 
in which the landlady prepared us a 
supper which was good because we had 
found nothing on the road to eat the day 
before. I could say more, but I refrain. 
This is the way in which most of the 
people of this country live year after 
year —with but little more idea of com- 
fort than the savages. 

On the evening of the second day we 
arrived at Rushville & our company 
stopped. We obtained a covered car- 
riage & 5 of us—4 gentlemen & 1 lady 
—arrived at this place (Galena) on the 
1oth of Dec. We travelled most of the 
way through a prairie country untrod- 
den urtil recently by the foot of civ- 
ilized man. There was no road, and few 
bridges over the streams which were very 
bad to cross. We followed an Indian 
foot-path which led due north to this 
place. Once we were lost & were think- 
ing we should have to camp out all night, 
which was not a very pleasant idea. But 
just at night we descried a distant cabin 
which afforded us friendly shelter for the 
night. This was a very cold day & we 
had travelled 40 miles across a prairie 
without seeing a house. It was a hard 
journey & we all suffered more or less. 

I have now kept my school one week; 
it is small & the scholars are backward. 
The place is new to me, & I can’t tell 
you much about it till I write next time. 
This is a very wicked place & there are 
but few who love God. I have infidels 
to deal with & the Roman Catholics have 
a school of their own such as it is—a 
poor thing —I visited it last week. There 
is an opportunity to do good here on a 
large scale—both in school and out. 
Still there are trials here to encounter 
for the minister and the teacher who 
would be faithful to their God. 

As for your coming here, I can’t tell 
yet whether it will be best in the spring 
or fall. I will write about that next 

Saas 6 Your aff. husband. 
A. B. CAMPBELL. 
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BIRD LIFE IN THE GRAND CANYON. 


By H. L. GRAHAM. 


T WOULD be hard to find anywhere 
bluer skies than those of Colorado. 
And as I walked along in the canyon of 
the Grand River one delightful May 
morning, it seemed to me that the blue- 
birds, appreciative of the beauty and 
depth of the coloring overhead, had flown 
up and stolen some bits of the intense 
~hlue with which to clothe themselves. It 
is certain that I never saw as blue blue- 
birds East, West, North, or South as are 
those of this canyon in the heart of the 
“Rockies.” I set out from the hotel on 
this particular morning with the avowed 
purpose of studying the birds, but with 
an eye besides to the beautiful in the in- 
animate surroundings. I endorse most 


heartily the oft-quoted words of Ruskin: 
“ Never lose an opportunity of seeing any- 


thing beautiful. Beauty is God's hand- 
writing —a wayside sacrament; welcome 
it in every fair sky, every fair flower, and 
thank Him for it who is the fountain of 
loveliness, and drink it in simply and 
earnestly with your eyes; it is a charmed 
draught, a cup of blessing.” 

On the day of which I write, my path 
was along a narrow roadway skirting the 
edge of the Grand River that raced by in 
mad haste a dozen feet below. At the 
water’s edge on my right, a row of tall 
slender cottonwood trees just putting 
forth their tiny leaves, cast quivering 
lace-like shadows on the road, while on 
the left, towered straight high cliffs of 
red sandstone, split and cracked and 
creviced by sun and storm. 

Bird-life is always more abundant near 
water-courses, and as I knew where a 
foam-white mountain stream came tumb- 
ling down its rocky bed in a miniature can- 
yon a mile and a half further on, | thither 
bent my steps, not omitting, however, 
to keep a sharp eye on the cliffs on my 
left as I walked along. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of success in bird study, and 


the reward for my watchfulness came ere 
I had gone far, in the discovery of the 
home of a pair of charming little rock 
wrens. The entire wren family are great 
favorites of mine, cheery, active, musical 
and excitable little bodies every one of 
them. 

What tender memories are stirred by 
the merry little roundelay of the house 
wren! What a picture is conjured up 
every time I hear the song! Time is 
turned backward in its flight and I am 
once more at the home of my boyhood 
days. I see the old arbor overgrown 
with honeysuckle and climbing roses, on 
one end of which is a wee bird-box, year 
after year occupied by the same pair of 
house wrens. Lying on the grass under 
a big cherry tree, I spend hours of the 
afternoon watching the busy pair car- 
rying in sticks for the nest,—and “ with 
every twig there goes a song.” Nowand 
then business is suspended and the little 
brown architects repair to the pea-patch 
for refreshments in the form of cater- 
pillars or other insects. But I must re- 
turn to my canyon. 

The rock wren was an addition to my 
list of wren friends. Like all his relatives, 
he is extremely nervous and excitable, 
and both he and his mate scolded me 
severely all the time I was examining 
their cave home on the side of the cliff. 
There was the usual wren-like accumula- 
tion of rubbish at the mouth of the little 
cavity in the rock, and on a soft, cozy, well- 
rounded bed of silky weed blossoms 
were five blind, naked little wren babies 
but a day or twoold, and two eggs, white, 
covered with pink spots. A snugger, 
better protected bird home than this 
could not well be imagined. 

But time was passing, and I was eager 
for fresh fields and birds’ nests new, and 
so pressed on. My next discovery was 
the rock-walled home of the beautiful 
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mountain bluebirds, already referred to 
as wearing brighter clothes than their 
eastern relatives. This was true only of 
the gentleman of the house, as his faith- 
ful spouse, with becoming modesty, was 
robed in blue of a quieter hue. When I 
first saw them, the pair were busily en- 
gaged in carrying insects—which they 
caught with the dexterity of flycatchers 
—into a crevice in the shelving rock. 
Rolling up my sleeve I inserted my arm 
up to the elbow in the narrow passage, 
regardless of scrapes and scratches from 
the rough edges of the rock. There, on 
a nest made of a few bits of dried grass 
were two young bluebirds and two eggs. 
Carefully drawing out the latter I found 
them indistinguishable from the eggs of 
the eastern bluebird—a very pale blue 
in color, and just about ready to hatch. 
How plainly are the varied character- 
istics of the “featherless bipeds” shown 
in the dispositions of the birds! Whata 
contrast was the amiable, sweet disposi- 
tioned bluebird now under observation, 


to the active, nervous, excitable little 
wren I had watched a few moments be- 
fore as it scrambled up a perpendicular 


crevice, like a little mouse! The blue- 
birds’ song “breathes of love; even his 
call note is soft and gentle.” 

Another cave-dweller whose home I 
found a short distance farther on was the 
rock swallow. In a tiny crevice in a 
sharp angle of the rocks this creature of 
the air had chosen a home for her young. 
Secure were they in this impregnable for- 
tress from enemies of any sort, safe even 
from a friendly bird student. I had to 
content myself with viewing from a dis- 
tance the graceful evolutions of the 
mother swallow as she circled about, 
filling her beak with gnats, and then dart- 
ing into the little dark hole to feed her 
clamoring youngsters. 

After a short walk, I came to the little 
canyon, and turned aside to explore the 
banks of its tumbling, rumbling mountain 
torrent. Kneeling on a big gray boulder 
I first quenched my thirst with a draught 
of its icy waters, then ate my luncheon 
and pressed on through the underbrush 
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that lined the banks. Here I startled a 
robin from her nest in a cottonwood tree, 
and off she went in a great hurry, calling 
out in loud excited tones, just like her 
eastern relative under similar circum- 
stances, “Jeep, peep, tut, tut, tut/” 1 
must needs look into her home of course, 
so “swarmed” up the tree, school boy 
fashion, and was rewarded by finding 
three blue eggs, for all the world like 
those of the old time robin’s eggs on the 
farm “back East.” As I came out into 
the open a passing shadow, and then an- 
other, caused me to look up just in time 
to see a pair of magpies alight in a tree. 
These symphonies in black and white have 
apparently very unmanageable tails, and 
their flight in consequence is rather awk- 
ward, On the ground, or perched on a 
tree, they are truly handsome birds; noisy, 
thieving,and mischievous rascals it is true, 
but jolly and sociable, and perhaps the 
best known birds of the West. I searched 
long for the nest of these two birds, know- 
ing that during the nesting season a pair 
of magpies will take possession of a moun- 
tain canyon for their exclusive use, that 
is as far as other magpies are concerned. 
No nest could I find, and though the books 
said that magpies nest in scrubby cot- 
tonwoods, pines, junipers and alders, and 
I diligently searched all such, my labors 
were fruitless. And, as if in derision, the 
two birds uttered again and again their 
harsh call-note “cack, cack.” Leaving 
them, I turned my attention once more to 
the brook, and soon its musical rush and 


‘roar drove from my thoughts the derisive 


magpies, and my disappointment. And 
as I looked upon the white torrent, there 
emerged from the spray, a bird: strangest 
of all the feathered tribe, at once aquatic 
and terrestrial, the water-ouzel. Perched 
on a snag in the midst of the swift moving 
stream, my new found friend, after sun- 
dry little bobs and tip-tiltings of his short 
tail, sang the most charming, cheery and 
sweet little melody. This is what John 
Muir, who has known and observed this 
bird for ten years, says of its song: “His 
music is that of the streams refined and 
spiritualized. The deep booming notes 
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of the falls are in it, the trills of rapids, 
the gurgling of margin eddies, the low 
whispering of level reaches, and the sweet 
tinkle of separate drops oozing from the 
ends of mosses and falling into tranquil 
pools.” 

Seated on a huge boulder, I watched 
the pranks of the lively little fellow. I 
need not say little, for he was about the 
size of a robin, and just as plump and 
round, but his stumpy, wren-like tail 
made him appear smaller. His coat was 
blue-gray in color, with a touch of choc- 
olate-brown on shoulders and head. You 
will invariably find an ouzel wherever 
there is a cascade or waterfall in a moun- 
tain stream among the Rockies. The 
birds seem fearless of man, though on 
too close approach they fly upstream 
with a rapid whir. They feed on various 
kinds of water insects that are plentiful 
along the water’s edge in summer; in 
winter they are compelled to seek some 
unfrozen lake where they can dive to the 
bottom after their food. My ouzel was 
presently joined by another, its mate I 
supposed, and I began a diligent quest 
for the home of the pair. I did not find 
it, but later, in a most unheard-of place 
and at a most unexpected time, I did find 
an ouzel’s nest. It was on the way from 
San Francisco to Portland, and the train 


had stopped at Mount Shasta Soda 
Springs. With many of the passengers, 
I got out and entered the pavilion to 
drink of the waters. While there I saw 
a bird fly quickly under a high foot- 
bridge spanning a mountain stream that 
coursed down the hillside into the Sacra- 
mento River. Getting beneath the bridge, 
I saw on a beam the large, round, moss- 
built nest of an ouzel; and, think of it, 
placed there within three or four yards 
of the railroad track! And, while I stood 
looking at the three little baby heads 
poked out of the round door, up came 
the mother bird again and dropped a 
morsel into one of the wide-open mouths, 
and, alighting a moment on the bank of 
the stream, she gave a few nods and 
courtesies, then calmly departed in search 
of more food for the babes. Though this 
is not strictly a canyon home, I cannot for- 
bear speaking of it at this time. 

I spent the remaining hours of the af- 
ternoon in the canyon watching the two 
ouzels as they flitted about, now diving 
into a whirlpool, now hiding behind a veil 
of white mist, ever and anon breaking 
into song. I returned to the hotel well 
satisfied with the day’s experiences, hav- 
ing seen six varieties of canyon dwellers: 
rock wrens,mountain bluebirds, rock swal- 
lows, robins, magpies and water ouzels. 





MY STAR. 


ONE out for aye, the one bright star 
That on my pathway shone! 


Gone out for aye! 


I hush the sobs 


And grope my way alone. 


Dark, dark, so dark, so rough the way, 
So rugged, steep and wild; 

I trembling cry, in helpless way: 
O, Father, lead thy child! 


Lead me, O Father! 


Let me feel 


Thee closer, closer yet, 
Until my thoughts are lost in thee, 
And I the star forget! 


Marie Annie Henson. 





A SOCIAL CONVULSION. 


By WILLIs MILLs, 


Author of “Scarlet, or White?" 


T WAS a June morning in the summer 
of 1893. Onthe outskirts of the city of 
Duquoin, in southern Wisconsin, a young 
girl was sitting on the bank of a small 
stream. The troubled look on her face 
as her eyes swept over the green level of 
the meadow before her, showed that she 
was not thinking of the beauties of 
nature. The following sentences slowly 
repeated aloud, clearly indicated the 
trend of her thoughts: 


There is something sustaining in the very 
agitation that accompanies the frst shocks of 
trouble, just as an acute pain is often a stimulus 
and produces an excitement that is_ transient 
Strength. It isin the slow, changed life that follows 


—in the time when sorrow has become stale, and 
has no longer an emotive intensity that counter- 
acts its pain— in the time when day follows day in 
dull unexpectant sameness, and trial is a dreary 


routine —it is then that despair threatens; it is 
then that the peremptory hunger of the soul is 
felt, and eye and ear are strained after some un- 
learned secret of our existence, which shall give to 
endurance the nature ot satisfaction. 


“Yes,” she said, after a musing silence, 
“the one who wrote those lines— under- 
stood. It is ‘in the time when day follows 
day in dull unexpectant sameness,’ when 
we have time to think over our sorrow 
and realize its tremendous import —then 
‘despair threatens’ and we turn a deaf 
ear to the whispered comfort of our 
friends. Oh, how did I ever pass through 
that trouble! But I must not become 
morbid,” she continued, “brighter days 
will surely come.” 

For a long time Maud Ainsworth sat 
in deep thought, and a slow brightening 
of her face showed that she was thinking 
of more agreeable things. Suddenly she 
sprang toher feet exclaiming, “I'll do it!” 

As the girl stood a moment with her 
lips half parted, with eyes sparkling and 
countenance glowing with enthusiasm, 
he would have been an ultra connoisseur 
to have found fault with such a picture. 

In less than two hours after forming 


her resolution she rang the bell of a mag- 
nificent house on Grand avenue owned 
by one of the wealthiest men in the city. 

“Mrs. Fargo,” she said when they were 
seated in the parlor, “is the ‘help’ ques- 
tion still unsettled?” 

“Oh, Maud, I am so discouraged! For 
weeks and weeks we have tried to find a 
good girl and failed. My health, as you 
know, is poor, and Jessie and Minnie are 
so occupied with their studies that they 
can do but little. I am sure I don't 
know what we shall do. Mr. Fargo said 
only this morning that he would gladly 
give $25 a month to the right kind of a 
girl.” 

“You know,” Maud said slowly, “that 
you asked me to try and find a girl for 
you.” 

“O Maud, have you found one?” 

‘“Well— perhaps. Dear Mrs. Fargo,” 
the girl went on eagerly, “ please listen 
amoment. You know that when papa’s 
bank failed during the awful panic he 
lost all his means. Next week our house, 
the furniture, in fact everything we 
possess, passes into other hands. Since 
papa’s death I have been all alone. I 


-must go to work at something—and im- 


mediately. Not to keep you wondering 
any longer — here, in short, is my propo- 
sition. I wish to come into your family 
and work for you for a year.” 

“ Maud Ainsworth, you must be crazy!” 
said her astonished friend. 

“No, Mrs. Fargo,” the girl replied 
smiling, “I assure you I am perfectly 
sane. Let me explain a little further. 
I have had a position offered me in the 
Second Ward school, but I do not like 
teaching. I can also get a place asa 
stenographer, but neither do I like that. 
I do love to cook and do general house 
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work and can really save more working 
for you than I could at teaching or sten- 
ography. And—” 

“But my dear Maud,” interrupted her 
friend in a manner much disturbed, “do 
you clearly realize that such a step as 
you propose to take would produce a 
social upheaval that would shake the 
city from one end to the other? Think 
of it! Maud Ainsworth, the banker’s 
daughter, a university graduate, the 
best musician and prettiest girl in the 
city—” 

The girl raised her hand in laughing 
protest. 

“But it is a fact about your looks, 
Maud. You will give me the liberty of 
an old friend in that lastremark.” Then 
she added more seriously, “ Maud, dear 
girl, I have known you ever since you 
were a child, and I love you almost as 
well as my own children. I cannot tell 
you how glad I would be to have you 
come and live with us, but — in the way 
that you speak of —as our servant, Maud, 
have you fully considered it? Yousurely 
must understand that you would receive 
a direct ‘cut’ from nine-tenths of your 
friends?” 

“ Mrs. Fargo,” the girl replied, and her 
words were very deliberate, “there is not 
a single phase of this question that I 
have not fully considered. I understand 
everything that is implied in the fact 
that I come into your family as your ser- 
vant —your hired girl. If you let me 
come I shall expect to do everything that 
would be asked of any girl serving in 
such a capacity. You are aware that I 
am considered a radical in the position 
I take regarding many questions in the 
realm of sociology. Your views on this help 
guestion are very similar to mine, and I 
know that if I should go into your kitchen 
to work, you and your family would con- 
sider me as a social equal in every 
respect. As tomy receiving the cut from 
my friends, I expect it and am prepared 
for it. I shall get no invitations to go 
out during the coming year and do not 
wish for any. I can get recreation enough 
here in your family, and I know you will 
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gladly let me use the piano to keep up 
with my music. 

“My plans are not distinctly formu- 
lated as to the future,” she added, “but 
a year from now I shall probably go and 
keep house for that bachelor brother of 
mine who lives in Oshkosh.” 

“But Maud — how people will talk !” 

“Should this social upheaval you al- 
lude to be a possible contingent of this 
venture of mine,” Maud replied, “I do 
not know as I would especially regret it. 
Agitation must precede every reform. 
It seems to me so ridiculous, this condi- 
tion of caste in society — this feeling that 
obtains everywhere that a mere accident 
of birth, wealth inherited or acquired, ora 
fortuitous combination of circumstances, 
should in the eyes of society, elevate 
Mrs. A., who enjoys all the good things of 
life, immeasurably above Miss B., who 
works in the kitchen, even though in 
mental capacity the servant girl is far the 
superior of the other. O, dear,” she said 
laughing, “the world is all upside down 
and Maud Ainsworth wants to right it in 
a moment!” 

“ Well, Maud,” said her friend laughing 
also, “I confess that I agree with most of 
your views. I will speak to Richard to- 
night when he comes home and if he is 
willing, you may come. Remember, you 
shall have every privilege I would accord 
to my own girls. But I am afraid, my 
dear, that this step will make much trouble 
for you.” 

“Then it is as good as settled, for Mr. 
Fargo always does just what you want 
him to,” said the girl merrily, as she 
sprang up and threw her arms around . 
her friend’s neck. 

Then she sat down to the piano and in 
a dashing style peculiarly her own played 
and sang “Marching through Georgia,” 
while the baby sitting on thé floor chimed 
in with shrieks of delight. 

“And Iam going to march through every 
obstacle that confronts me, Mrs. Fargo,” 
said the impulsive girl as she picked up 
the baby and gave him a toss in the air. 

When her husband came home in the 
evening Mrs. Fargo met him at the door. 
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“Richard, what do you think? Maud 
Ainsworth wants to work for us as a serv- 
ant girl!” 

Mr. Fargo was a blunt, good-natured 
business man, endowed with a large 
amount of common sense. He was never 
surprised, and as he hung up his coat 
coolly remarked, “That strikes me all 
right. I’ll stand by what I said this morn- 
ing and she shall havetwenty-fivea month. 
If people were not such consummate fools 
this servant-girl question could be solved 
in short order. Is dinner ready?” 

The bomb that Maud Ainsworth threw 
into the pool of conventionalism in the 
city of D produced a fearful com- 
motion, such an agitation, in fact, that 
after two or three months had rolled 
away, there were no indications of the 
troubled waters subsiding. Society was 
perfectly aghast when it became an es- 
tablished fact that she not only ate with 
the family, played cards with them in the 
parlor, used the piano every day, but 
actually had as fine asleeping apartment 
as there was in the house! 

Mrs. Jones, who lived on Grand avenue, 
remarked in strict confidence to Mrs, 
Brown, and Mrs. Brown told it to her 
next door neighbor that same evening, 
that for her part she was never socarried 
away with Maud Ainsworth as most 
people were. She had always seen 
through her clearly. Hadn’t she heard 
her at one time make a horrid remark 
about their minister? Some one had as- 
serted that his new robes looked so well, 
and Maud had said that if he were clothed 
in the robe of common sense it would be- 
come him better than the best quality of 
broadcloth. What could you expect 
from such a girl but that she would dis- 
grace herself? And within the past week 
she had the effrontery to go out riding 
with Bayard Holbrook, the cashier and 
one of the stockholders of the First 
National Bank and one of the finest 
young men in the city. The idea! She 
thanked goodness that her Jennie did not 
have the boldness and forwardness of 
some girls. (It might be added that for 
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a good two years Miss Jennie had been 
angling for a ride behind Bayard Hol- 
brook’s splendid bays, but without suc- 
cess.) 

And under a similar pledge of inviola- 
ble secrecy, which Mrs. Jones did not re- 
member over night, Mrs. Brown said she 
was so thankful her Jack had stopped 
keeping company when he did with 
Maud, and so had escaped herwiles. As 
for herself, she had once really taken a 
fancy to the girl, and had partly encour- 
aged the dear boy to pay her some at- 
tention, but he had told his mother long 
ago that he did not think it was best. 
Jack was an unusually fine reader of 
character and seldom made a mistake. 

Inasmuch as the only time that Mr. Jack 
Brown had ever been seen with Maud 
Ainsworth was once when she was caught 
in the rain and obliged to use his umbrella, 
together with the annex attachment as 
an escort, it may be questioned whether 
Mrs. Brown could strictly class this inci- 
dent as “keeping company.” He had 
repeatedly annoyed Maud since then 
with invitations of various kinds, but had 
always been steadily repulsed. 

As to the gentleman being a good reader 
of character, those familiar with Mr. Jack’s 
habits would probably say he was far bet- 
ter qualified to discuss the merits of a 
“Tom and Jerry” or a ginger cocktail. 

Maud well understood that she was 
much talked about. She felt it keenly 
when meeting people on the streets whom 
she had formerly counted as warm friends, 


.to be recognized only with a cool nod, but 


she never wavered in her determination 
to carry out her plan. 

It was true that she had been out rid- 
ing with Bayard Holbrook several times 
since she had assumed her newrdéle. He 
was a man with those fine qualities of 
soul which true women admire, and she 
knew his feeling for her was one of deep- 
est respect. 

One afternoon in the middle of winter 
he asked her if she would do him a par- 
ticular favor. The literary society to 
which she formerly belonged was to meet 
at his home that evening, and would she 
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pleasecome? After hesitating amoment 
she said she would if Mr. Fargo cared to 
go. Much to her surprise she had been 
invited out a number of times since she 
became a servant girl, but up to this time 
had always declined. 

Upon their arrival they found Mrs. Hol- 
brook’s spacious rooms well filled. 

The question for consideration was cap- 
ital and labor, the relations between em- 
ployer andemployé. During the discus- 
sion someone asked why it was so difficult 
to obtain efficient help in the kitchen. 
Thereupon most of the good ladies be- 
gan to speak all at once, lamenting the 
deplorable state of affairs and wondering 
why girls preferred the factory to good 
homes. 

Maud listened for a long time in amused 
silence. 

In the midst of the discussion a lady 
who had been especially severe in cen- 
suring her said, in a tone which she meant 
to be very sarcastic: 

“Possibly Miss Ainsworth could throw 


some light upon this question.” 

There was instantly an embarrassing 
silence. 

“ Possibly she could,” Maud quietly re- 


plied. It was atrying position in which 
to placea girl. But Maud Ainsworth had 
in large measure that rare faculty of self- 
control, and she sat perfectly cool and 
self-possessed. 

“Maud,” said Mrs. Holbrook, “ please 
feel free to tell us just what you think 
about this troublous problem.” 

Mr. Fargo, who was sitting beside her, 
whispered, “Go ahead, Maud—say what 
you like.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” the girl 
quietly began, “you have been wonder- 
ing why a girl prefers to go into a factory, 
store or millinery shop to taking a place 
in your kitchen. The reason to me seems 
very plain. It is because, as a general 
thing, the servant girl has no social stand- 
ing, and the mistress of the house looks 
upon her as an inferior no matter how in- 
telligent she may be. If I were to ask 
every one inthe present company if you 
thought a man or woman was degraded 


by doing any kind of honest work, prob- 
ably you would allsay‘no.’ And yet most 
of you say in effect to your hired girl, 
‘Your position is a menial one. Between 
you and me there is a great gulf fixed.’ 
I am glad to say,” she added, looking 
gratefully toward Mr. Fargo, “that my 
last remark does not apply to every one. 

“Tam convinced that there are multi- 
tudes of well educated girls, and even 
many of high culture, who would far 
rather come into your pleasant homes and 
do your housework in preference to en- 
gaging in certain other lines of work. But 
they will not do so—and why? Simply 
because they refuse to be considered as 
social inferiors by the rest of the family. 
So it follows clearly that a girl prefers a 
clerkship in a store, working hard ten or 
twelve hours a day, to an easy place in 
your kitchen, because in the one case she 
has a good social standing but in the other 
none atall. Whenthere isa radical change 
in the existing order of things; when you 
are ready to recognize a woman as a wo- 
man, no matter what her occupation if it 
is honorable,— then, and not till then, this 
problem will be solved.” 

“Miss Ainsworth,” said Mrs. Brown, 
“the substance of your remarks seems to 
be that servant girls are not treated with 
proper consideration. Nowthere is Lucy 
— the girl who formerly worked for 
me. I do not know what more I could 
have done for her. Her work was light, 
she had the most of every afternoon at 
her disposal, she received good wages, 
and yet she left me and went into the em- 
ploy of a woolen factory where she works 
hard ten hours a day.” 

“Mrs. Brown,” Maud replied, “I am well 
acquainted with Lucy Harland. When she 
left your employment she had no com- 
plaint to make about the service or the 
wages received. As you know, she is an 
unusually intelligent woman. Tobe plain, 
it was the easy familiarity of your guests 
and of every one with whom she came in 
contact; it was the continual implication 
that they looked down upon her from su- 
perior heights,—this is what made life 
simply intolerable to the girl. Lucy Har- 
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land does not like her present work, but 
she knows she has taken a step upward 
in the social scale that never could have 
been taken in her former position. To- 
day she is respectfully addressed as Miss 
Harland, and has an opportunity for asso- 
ciation with those whom she likes.” 

At the beginning of Maud's talk Mrs. 
Jones’ nasal appendage began to rise and 
steadily continued upward until the apex 
of that organ looked almost directly at 
the zenith. There was no mistaking the 
animus in her tones as, at this stage of 
the discussion, with a spiteful glance at 
Maud, she observed that it would be well 
for servants and everybody else to under- 
stand their proper places and what were 
good manners. 

“TI quite agree with you,” said Maud. 

And there was something in the girl’s 
voice that made Mrs. Jones look at her 
suspiciously, wondering what she meant. 

Maud was agreeably surprised to find 
that most of those present spoke to her 
very cordially after the club broke up, 
but more than all the rest she valued the 
few low-spoken words by Bayard Hol- 
brook as he said good night,—‘“ You are 
a brave girl.” 


It was but a few evenings after the . 


meeting that a large party was given by 
Mrs. Fargo. Late in the evening, while 
Maud was moving around among the 
guests carrying refreshments, she was 
asked to play and sing. Several musi- 
cians had given selections but it was well 
known that in musical talent Miss Ains- 
worth far surpassed any one else in 
Duquoin. 

“Yes, do sing, Miss Ainsworth,” said a 
dozen voices, and she smilingly replied, 
“After a little.” 

Having finished waiting on the people 
she sat down at the piano and with her 
usual grace and skill played a composition 
from Mozart. 

As she rose Mr. Fargo said, “Maud, 
please give us my song—Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen.” 

With the majority of people it is the 
old songs that most stir the great depths 
of the soul. Why is it that as we listen 
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to them our joy is oftentaccompanied 
with sharp pain? Is it because at such 
moments all that is best within us surges 
to the front, impetuous, insistent, and we 
realize clearly all that we might be and 
are not? 

The song was especially well adapted 
for showing the remarkable qualities of 
Maud's voice. At one moment her clear 
powerful tones would penetrate every 
part of the house, and then as she dropped 
to the low notes the sounds would soothe 
the soul like the fall of distant waters. 

She always sang with her whole soul, 
and never had Holbrook felt so strongly 
the pathos of the lines: 


Mavourneen, Mavourneen, my sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Erin and thee I must part. 


The girl’s rare beauty and fine mental 
attainments, her exquisite voice, the ring 
of a true woman in every word and action 
—all caused a strong tide of excitement 
to rush over him. 

During the tumultuous applause that 
followed, and as Maud was about to pass 
from the room, Holbrook, who was sitting 
by the door, rose to his feet. No one ex- 
cept herself heard the words which he 
whispered in her ear with a passionate 
intensity. 

“Oh Kathleen, Kathleen!” 

T he girl did not look up, but passed on 
into the hall and ran up the stairs. 





The sun was setting at the close of a 
beautiful day in May. Upon the bank of 
a small lake about two miles from Du- 


- quoin a carriage was standing. For 


awhile the occupants sat without speak- 
ing, looking at the brilliant coloring of 
the clouds. 

. They had been talking about social 
problems, and Holbrook broke the silence 
by wondering why people were so slow 
in attempting their solution. 

“I suppose,” Maud replied, “it is largely 
owing to heredity of opinion. Every- 
where in the social, political and religious 
world, as well as inall otherdepartments, 
we see the powerful working of this force. 
The vast majority of people are satisfied 
with the views of their fathers. They do 
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not like change. They know that great 
moral reforms can only be brought about 
with hard work. Reforms make trouble 
and interfere with their pleasures. 
Therefore the masses prefer to submit to 
flagrant abuses and drift along on the 
strong tide of conservatism. 

“Take the ‘hired help’ question. As 
far back as history goes we see a distinct 
social line drawn between master and 
servant. No matter if the servant is 
superior to his master in moral and intel- 
lectual attainments, he has been given to 
understand that he belongs to an inferior 
caste above which it is impossible to rise. 
According to the law of development this 
idea has been handed down through the 
centuries from parent to child and inten- 
sified in each succeeding generation. 
And so to-day the same feeling obtains, 
and we are content to remain in bondage 
to the traditions of the past. Now, as well 
as then, our standards are social, instead 
of moral and intellectual. Witha clearer 


perception than ever of the absurdity of 


caste, people allow their wretched pride 
to cause them no end of discomfort. They 
refuse to permit intelligent girls to come 
into their homes as social equals; they 
must therefore put up with ignorant help 
or none at all. Am 1 making my sermon 
too long?” she added laughingly. 

“No,” said Holbrook, “I could listen to 
you all night.” 

“Thank you. I won't tax you quite as 
long as that. In regard to all problems 
in sociology,” she added, “there is one 
encouraging feature in the signs of the 
times. There is a law of adaptation in 
the mental as well as in the physical 
In the past the law of inheritance 
in the 


world. 
has been the dominant force; 
future it must give way to the law of 
adaptation. Especially are the younger 
men and women being rapidly molded 
by this law. It is a new age and people 
are finding out that they must adapt 
themselves to new conditions. Our sur- 


roundings are different, new problems 
present, and for their solution past meth- 
ods are out of date. The present gener- 
ation is losing its veneration for the old; 
it is bending with reverence before the 
new. It respects the old masters in sci- 
ence, art, literature and economics; but 
it looks with greater admiration toward 
the leaders of the livingpresent. This is 
an age of assertion. Socialistic changes 
are inevitable. Individualism and verit- 
ism— but dear me!” she exclaimed sud- 
denly, “ 1 am going to stop right here and 
let you talk awhile.” 

“T shall change the subject,” said Hol- 
brook slowly, “if lam allowed to. There 
is a question I am much more interested 
in than any we have touched upon.” 

There was just enough of a vibrant qual- 
ity in the man’s voice to betray arising ex- 
citement, and the girl understood. A 
relaxed expression took the place of the 
former tenseness of her features. In 
place of the fire in her eyes there could 
be seen through the drooping eyelids 
only a soft glow. 

“If you were to take sides, Maud, upon 
the question I am about to mention,” said 
Holbrook, “which side would you choose? 
Resolved, That heart to heart and soul to 
soul, you and I shall face the coming 
years together.” 

It is a kind of previous question which 
always takes precedence over any other, 
of however great importance. 

Through a rift in the western sky, bor- 
dered with purple-fringed clouds, a cum- 
ulus island mass floated in the back- 
ground, upon whose bays and promontor- 
ies broke waves of golden splendor. 

The girl gazed dreamily at the picture 
and remained silent. 

Holbrook spoke again with a low-toned 
insistence: “ Which side,— Maud?” 

She withdrew her gaze from the clouds 
and looked atthe flowers inherlap. And 
he could just hear the whisper, “I think 
I should take the affirmative.” 




















MINNIE BABA AND THE TIGER PRINCE. 


A STORY FOUNDED UPON FACT. 


By IRA J. STODDARD, JR. 


“The elephant trumpets and the tiger roars, 
But the Hill Man fears naught but the demons.” 
—Garo Proverb. 


HIRTY years ago the office of chief 
magistrate of Gwalpara district in 
India was no easy position. Major Mc- 
Millan, a canny Scotchman, had been 
appointed to this station on account of 
his firm and decisive manner of dealing 
with disorderly people. 

Even he had his hands full, keeping in 
order the mixed population of this dis- 
trict, composed of Hindoos, who wor- 
ship the cow; Mohammedans, who kill 
and eat the cow, and Kacharis, hated by 
both Hindoo and Mohammedan because 
they eat almost anything and worship 
neither Allah nor cow. 

The troubles of the magistrate were 
increased by the inroads of a fierce hill 
tribe living to the south, called Garos, 
who were very fond of Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan skulls for ornamenting their 
houses. 

These Garos were a fierce and savage 
people, with different customs and relig- 
ion from those in the valley of the Brah- 
maputra River. 

They had known no rulers since the 
birth of history; were haughty and proud, 
with none of the craven, fawning man- 
ners common to low-caste Hindoos. 

A few years before the beginning of 
our story, Major McMillan with a bat- 
talicn of sepoys had marched into their 


hills and severely punished a Garo chief . 


who had robbed a town in the valley and 
carried home many human heads for 
trophies. 

A treaty had been arranged, according 
to the terms of which the chief's eldest 
son, then about sixteen years old, was 
to go and live under Major McMillan’s 
charge, learn the customs of civilization 
and, at the same time, be a hostage for 
the good behavior of his tribe. 
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The boy, Acho, was for a time closely 
watched and not allowed much freedom. 
But before the end of the first year his 
good behavior had so won the friendship 
of Mrs. McMillan, who had volunteered 
to be his teacher, that he was treated 
more like a trusted servant in the house- 
hold than as a hostage of war. 

To little Minnie he was like a faithful 
watch dog. Little Minnie — Minnie Baba 
all the natives called her—was the light 
of that household, her father’s idol and 
the pet of the whole station. Her pretty 
face and winning four-year-old ways 
caught the heart-strings of all who knew 
her. Fat Captain Mitchell, the police 
officer; jolly Doctor Barnes, who dis- 
pensed bitter quinine and funny stories 
with equal generosity, and the long, lean, 
big-hearted missionary from Boston, all 
had time to play with Minnie Baba, whe 
fully paid them back with kisses and 
hugs, saying they were all her “dearest, 
bestest Burrapapas [Grandpapas] in the 
world.” 

ToAcho she was a wonderful being. 
The only white baby girl he had ever 
seen, she was to him something more 
than human. Her affection for him had 
probably as much of a civilizing influence 
as Mrs. McMillan’s teachings. 

Acho had been at Major McMillan’s 
over two years; had learned to speak .and 
read Bengalee and some English. 

Minnie Baba spoke a language decid- 
edly mixed,— composed of about equal 
parts of English, Bengalee and Garo, 
with a few words of her own making. She 
spent most of her time with Acho, who 
told her wondrous fairy tales from his 
Garo folk lore. As is usually the case, 
with children, the old stories were the 
most in demand. Those she knew by 
heart were the ones she liked best to hear, 
and the least deviation from the original 
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tale was sure to be corrected by the 
young critic. 

The beauty of the children’s fairy tales! 
May the realism of the present age not 
entirely rob the child-world of the poet- 
ical fiction of fairy folk-lore! 

“ Now ’Cho,” she would say, “tell me 
’bout tory of prince ’at was turned into 
tiger by a old wizard and he found ’ittle 
lost dirl in jungle and took her home 
on his back and he didn’t be a tiger any 
more. Tell it all, and don’t leave out 
about how old wizard had to fly for ’is 
life when they found out what a dor dusta 
mano [very wicked man] he was.” And 
again and again was the favorite story 
told with all its minor details. 

Next week was to be held the great 
Durbar, or gathering, of Garo chiefs at 
Damara, Acho’s home, who were there to 
receive in state the English officers, re- 
new their treaties and exchange presents. 

Major McMillan, who was absent from 
home on a tour of inspection, sent word 
to Mrs. McMillan to come with Minnie, 
camp a week or two with him at Damara, 
and see these “ Lords of the Hills.” 

Due preparations were made, and on 
the morning of leaving all was bustle and 
hurry around the big bungalow on the hill. 
Two of the station elephants were brought 
up from their big barn down by the 
river. The larger one was made to kneel 
down by the gate, while the servants 
loaded him with trunks, camp chairs and 
beds, cooking utensils, canned goods, and 
all things necessary to change the Major’s 
small camping outfit into a family affair. 

The smaller elephant was to carry Mrs. 
McMillan and Minnie. On the large pad 
on his back was placed a saddle or double 
seated frame, so arranged that the riders, 
while facing sidewise, faced each other. 
An easy back and a foot-rest for each, 
with a large white umbrella for shade, 
made it as comfortable as was possible 
on such a high, rolling perch. 

The huge animal knelt while the two 
passengers climbed up the ladder at his 
side and arranged themselves for a long 
day’s ride. Minnie’s pet rat-tersier,“Snip,” 
was allowed to ride with them, as Minnie 
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declared he should not walk, “tause 
some’n’ might det ’im.” 

All being ready, the procession started, 
the baggage elephant leading, followed 
by a long line of servants and coolies on 
foot. 

Down the hill and across the bayou, 
past Saderam’s tea garden, past all signs 
of cultivation, into the jungle they went, 
mile after mile, along a narrow path, 
through the tall reeds and bushes tower- 
ing above the elephants. 

The servants and coolies kept pressing 
ahead, the rear one frequently changing 
his position so that all might share the 
danger equally, for, according to their 
belief, the tiger takes the last man in the 
file. Green parrots filled the air with 
discordant notes, and an occasional pea- 
cock enlivened the scene with his rain- 
bow tints and rasping voice. 

The procession had passed several 
troops of monkeys in the trees near the 
road. Their chattering and jumping 
made “Snip” very angry and kept him 
in a continual worry to get at them. At 
a sudden turn in the narrow path Snip 
spied an old mother monkey with her 
papoose on her back, swinging from limb 
to limb directly over him. 

This excited the little rascal beyond al} 
control. With more energy than good 
sense he gave a loud yelp, jumped 
straight at the monkey and landed, in- 
stead of on the elephant’s back, flat on 
the ground. 

Little hurt, but badly frightened, he 
ran around and between the elephant’s 
feet, crying to be restored to his former 
place with his little mistress. 

In spite of the sagacity and large size 
of the elephant, he is a great coward. A 
strange dog, especially a small one, will 
frighten him almost as much as a mouse 
does a girl. This yelping pigmy, running 
around his feet, set him wild with fright, 
and with a trumpeting snort, tail in air, 
he bolted off the road directly into the 
jungle. 

Crashing through it he went, becoming, 
like a runaway horse, more frightened at 
every step. The mahout (driver) pounded 












and hooked 
him with the 
heavy iron 
goad until 
his head was 
covered with 
blood, but 
without suc- 
cess. On he 
went. Mrs. 
Mc Millan’s 
experiences 
in India had 
been numer- 
ous and va- 
ried. She had 
faced danger 
before and 
did not easi- 
ly lose her 
presence of mind. She fully realized the 
peril they were in, for she knew that a 
runaway elephant is generally uncon- 
trollable; that any moment they might be 
crushed and dashed to the ground by the 
large overhanging branches of the forest 
trees. She did not faint or cry out, but, 
drawing the child closely to her, she told 
Minnie to hold on tightly with her arms 
around mama’s neck. 

Only those who have tried it, can fully 
realize how hard it is to retain a seat on 
a running elephant’s back. Mrs. McMil- 
lan exerted all her strength and suc- 
ceeded in keeping her place until, after 
about a quarter of a mile of this terrible 
pace, the elephant passed under a small, 
overhanging limb. . 

“Hold on tight to mama,” said the 
mother, and, grasping the limb with 
strength increased by excitement, she 


From a photo taken in 1872. 


THE FAITHFUL ACHO. 
A Gero Christian. 


held on until the runaway had passed. 


from under her, when the bending branch 
let mother and child safely to the ground. 

The servants and coolies were around 
the turn of the road and had not seen the 
elephant bolt; but Acho, who had walked 
close by, shouted to them to return, and, 
without waiting, plunged into the jungle 
after the runaway. 

When the servants returned, they could 
see nothing of Acho or elephant, so dense 
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was the jungle. They stood gazing at 
the broken bushes and repeating the 
names of their gods, Hindoo and Moham- 
medan, each after his own fashion, but 
made no attempt at a rescue. 

“Bismallah!” said the Mohammedan 
cook, ‘this is the place where Radeker 
was killed by a tiger last month. 

“The gods are angry with the Bor- 
Sahib [magistrate] and this is a punish- 
ment. Raam! Krishna! Raam!” replied 
the Hindoo water-carrier. But yet they 
stood and talked, making no advance. 

Acho followed on as fast as he could 
through the tangled bush and wild vines. 
A child’s hat, the water-jug, umbrella, 
and other articles scattered along the 
way, showed the havoc that had been 
made. 

Pressing on, he soon faced a sight 
which filled him with mingled joy and 
horror. Inasmall opening in the jungle, 
standing by a tree, was Mrs. McMillan 
with Minnie in her arms, both alive and 
uninjured, the mother talking quietly to 
the child as she showed her a beautiful 
flower. 

A few yards on one side, standing in 
the tall grass and eyeing her closely, was 
a large Bengal tiger! 

She could plainly see the glaring eyes 
of the beast watching her as a cat watches 
a mouse; but with well assumed calmness 
she kept the child's attention from him, 
and listened longingly for some sound of 
rescue. 

Mother, child and tiger were all un- 
conscious of Acho’s approach, so quietly 
did the barefooted man move. 

The situation required quick action. 
What should he do? 

Attack the tiger single-handed, with 
nothing but his Garo spear, or return to 
the road for help, trusting that the brute 
would be satisfied with watching for a 
while ? 

No! there was but one sure way to save 
the Memsahib and Minnie Baba. Ever 
since he could walk he had been taught 
how to throw and thrust that keen-pointed 
spear which he carried in his hand. Many 
a wild boar had been killed with it; why 
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He could at least draw the 


not a tiger ? 
animal’s attention from the Memsahib 
and give her a chance to escape. 

For a man to attack a tiger single- 
handed was something unheard of, as his 
people hunted together in gangs of six 


or ten. It seemed almost certain death 
to him. But if he succeeded, those he 
loved would be saved and he would be a 
mighty man, with much honor among his 
own people. 

Quickly he slid under the dense brush 
and crawled quietly on hands and knees 
to within a few yards of the striped 
monster. 

The breaking of a twig drew the tiger's 
attention to him. 

Quick as a cat it turned on him and 
crouched for the spring as Acho, grasp- 
ing the spear tightly, awaited the charge. 

With a loud grow! and like a flash he 
came, but the Garo, as nimble as the 
tiger, sprang to one side and with all the 
force of his strong right arm drove the 
spear deep into the side of the beast, 
which with a terrible roar of pain fell on 
its side and, after a few vain attempts to 
reach its assailant, rolled over, dead. 

“Oh! Acho, how you frightened us,” 
exclaimed Mrs. McMillan, now so weak 
she could hardly stand. 

‘‘Ah Memsahib, I had to be quick to 
get the tiger before he made up his mind 
to get you,” answered the Garo. “Let 
us return to the road now as quickly as 
we can; give me the Baba, I'll carry her.” 

After much trouble,with many scratches 
and bruises, they reached the road where 
they were received with many salaams 
and congratulations by the rascals who 
had not lifted a finger to help them. 

The baggage elephant was partially 
unloaded and made to carry Mrs. McMil- 
lan and Minnie to the father’s camp. 


That evening the stern Scotchman 
rocked his baby to sleep while the mother 
told of the terrible experiences of the 
day and of Acho's bravery. 

“And you didn’t run when you saw 
those eyes watching you?” asked the 
Major. 

“No, I thought if I stood still and 
seemed not to notice him, he might stand 
quiet and watch us long enough for some- 
one to come; and it so happened.” 

“Well, litthke woman, you’ve got more 
grit and good sense than any man I know 
of. If you had moved /wo /ee/ that brute 
would have jumped. You deserve a 
Colonel’s commission. 

“I think Acho is the one who earned 
the commission,” answered his wife. 

“ We won't let him suffer,” replied the 
Major. “ Twenty fellows like him would 
be worth a regiment of ordinary Hindoo 
sepoys.” 

The next day a large crowd turned out 
to hunt for the runaway elephant. After 
much search and trouble he was recap- 
tured, with saddle and pad torn to pieces; 
but the unfortunate driver was never 
after heard of. 

The tiger was broughtinto camp. He 
measured ten feet from nose to tip of 
tail. On examination it was found that 
Acho’s spear, by mere chance, had missed 
all bones and passed directly through 
the animal’s heart,—a thing not liable to 
occur once in a thousand times. 

All this happened many years ago. 
Acho is now the chief of his tribe,—a 
highly honored and respected man, a 
staunch friend to the English. 

Minnie, no longer a Aaéa, in her quiet 
Scotch home with er children playing 
on a large tiger skin in the middle of the 
floor, shows them the picture of Acho and 
tells them this story of the Tiger Prince. 

















THE MISSING PASSENGER. 


A STORY OF THE EARLY DAYS OF MORMONISM. 


By J. J. Gray. 
OR years after the killing of the Mor- from farther up the hill rolled down and | 
mon prophet, Joseph Smith, and his mangled him todeath. Another, a car- 


brother Hiram, at the Carthage jailat the penter, fell from a high elevation, and 
n time of the anti-Mormon crusade, which was killed by the removal of nails from 
a resulted in the expulsion of the “Saints” the scaffolding on which he stood. Sev- 
- from Nauvoo, the fifty disguised men who eral others of the marked men met with 
=i participated in the attack upon the jail fatalities like the foregoing, and it inva- 
discreetly kept their identity a profound __riably occurred that the assassins escaped 
L secret lest the Mormons who remained detection, and the mysterious fatalities 
behind, and were scattered hereandthere were attributed to accidental causes. 
in every neighborhood, might take sum- vv 
mary vengeance on them. In the spring of 1862, a resident of an 
The movement against the Mormons Illinois city, whom we shall designate as 
was a popular one, and the active leaders Anthony Cameron, arrived by steamboat 
in the movement were lionized accord- atthe principal Missouri river terminus 
: ingly; and, however secretive the select of the Overland stage route, and entering 
F | fifty might have been, yet each of them a ’bus was conveyed toa hotel. He was 
a 4 had personal friends who, thinking the a middle-aged man, tall, robust, with 
killing a praiseworthy act, unwisely “let cleanly shaven face, of good profile, iron- 
the cat out of the bag,” and bythat means, gray hair, well dressed and of dignified 





“4 the Mormon leaders at Salt Lake City, presence. He stepped to the desk, reg- 
; who thirsted for revenge against the istered, and made inquiries of the clerk 
ay “Gentiles,” had obtained, through their regarding the departure of the next over- 


friends remaining in Illinois, a full listof land coach. That functionary informed 
their names, residences and occupations, him that it would depart on the following 
and a description of each for future refer- morning at five o’clock. He had a room 
ence. And such blacklisting had a mur- assigned, to which the clerk at once con- 
derous purpose. Vengeance was not vis- ducted him. 
ited upon them immediately, however, Mr. Cameron had scarcely quitted the 
nor in quick succession. hotel office, when a dark complexioned 
The first one to meet his fate was a_ man,also of large stature, having jet black 
farmer, who went toa neighbor's to pass__ hair, whiskers and mustache, with deep- 
the evening, and on returning fell through _ set, alert, penetrating eyes, who had been 
a foot-bridge, from which a few planks _ sitting in the room with a newspaper in 
had been removed, and was drowned in’ front of him, rose to his feet, stepped to 
the deep and rapid stream. The next the desk and sharply scanned the regis- 
fatality visited a man who was digging a__ter. A fierce look gleamed in his eyes 
well, and was caused by the breaking of anda sinister smile hovered around the 
the windlass, the crank of which had been _ corners of his mouth, as he turned away, 
sawed almost in two by some one un- muttering to himself: 
known. Another was hunting in the “The very man I’ve been waiting for! 
woods, and, not returning, was found shot I knew he would come sooner or later. 
through the heart, his discharged gun ly- He intends to intercept and bring back 
ing by his side. Another was working that charming daughter of his, but she’s 
alone in a stone quarry, when a huge rock _ well on the way to Salt Lake City by this 
342 
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time, and before he overtakes her, he 
himself will be just where we want him. 
Thus will the death of the Prophet be 
avenged,—one by one—one by one!” 

He walked rapidly to and fro as he thus 
soliloquized. This man was a leading 
spirit among the notorious and infamous 
Danite Band that had, personally and 
by proxy participated in many of those 
revolting crimes which have placed in- 
effaceable stains of dishonor upon the 
Mormon hierarchy of Salt Lake City. 
At the Mountain Meadow massacre, in 
which one hundred and fifty inoffensive 
emigrants, men, women and children, 
were treacherously slain, he had borne 
a conspicuous part. He had taken a 
hand in the indiscriminate and fiendish 
slaughter of Mormon dissenters, and was 
the perpetrator of many undiscovered 
murders along the emigrant trail across 
the mountains, plains and deserts. When 
he had occasion, as at this time, to visit 
the States, in pursuance of the villainous 
designs of his superiors, he traveled un- 
der an assumed name. On the register 
he had written his name as plain “ John 
Smith, New York.” 

The Danite leader lit a cigar and 
walked to the telegraph office where he 
sent the following message to Salt Lake 
City: 

No. 15 here. Stage, sunrise. Bird trapped. 

Meantime Mr. Cameron had come 
down, and was leisurely walking to the 
stage office, where he secured passage 
on next outgoing coach. 

“You're just in time,” said the agent, 
“for there was but one seat left.” 

“Indeed,” answered Cameron, “then 
I’m glad I did not defer coming. Who 
are to be my fellow-passengers?”’ 

The agent read off the names, as fol- 
lows: “John Smith, New York; Robert 
Raymond, Hugh Windrum, Alex. Forgy, 
Henry Winters, St. Louis.” 

The four St. Louis men were detectives 
whom Mr. Cameron had employed to 
assist him in his search for his daughter. 
He had inquired simply to ascertain 
whether or not they had all secured their 
He had hoped his party would 


passage. 
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have the coach to themselves, for then 
they could counsel together with more 
freedom than they could with a stranger 
present, who might be a Mormon emissary 
orspy. He asked: 

“What kind of a man is this John 
Smith, of New York?” 

“Not able to say. Don’t know much 
about him, but have seen him before. 
Made several trips on this line over the 
plains. Hard to get acquainted with. 
Non-committal, secretive and reserved. 
By his appearance should judge he was 
a speculator.” 

“From your description, I am not fa- 
vorably prepossessed. I’m sorry he is 
going this trip, for one such passenger 
will spoil the enjoyment of all the rest.” 

“That’s so, but you will like the other 
four, for they are good natured and so- 
ciable,— Western men, you know.” 

“That's right; sociability drives away 
the blues. If our morose fellow-passen- 
ger can’t stand our jokes and banter, he 
can get outside and ride with the driver.” 

“O, I guess you'll get along all right.” 

Next morning the coach with an able- 
bodied driver on top, and six spirited 
horses in front, pulled up at the office, and 
the passengers clambered in. No signs 
of recognition were exchanged between 
Mr. Cameron and the detectives. The 
pretended Mr. Smith eyed and studied 
them, and evidently made up his mind 
that they were strangers one to another; 
and when Mr. Cameron entered and took 
the rear seat, the Danite seated himself 
beside him. He wanted to keep as close 
as possible to his intended victim. 

“ All aboard,” shouted the driver, and 
they were gone. As the coach rolled 
out over the prairie, the passengers, al- 
though apparently entire strangers, soon 
engaged in general conversation, on top- 
ics suggested by the trip they were taking 
and the objects of interest they passed. 
Now, although Mr. Smith appeared a 
better listener than talker, he occasion- 
ally joined in; and it was noticeable that 
he was non-committal about his own 
affairs, but inquisitive about the business 
and personal affairs of the others. 
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The coach bowled along the smooth 
prairie road at the rate of six or eight 
miles an hour. It stopped at the sta- 
tions, usually about twenty miles apart, 
to change horses. The run of each driver 
was from fifty to sixty miles. The pas- 
sengers got their meals at certain sta- 
tions, and at others bought food to eat 
en route, as the stops were brief. Six 
days and nights of rapid and constant 
travel brought them to the Black Hills 
region. Their route lay in the valley of 
the Sweetwater. It was observed that, 
in that section of the country, nearly all 
the drivers and station keepers seemed 
to be acquainted with Mr. Smith, and he 
seemed to be on very good terms with 
them. Every day he would ride with the 
driver, and hold animated and confiden- 
tial conversations with him, quite in con- 
trast with his demeanor among the pas- 
sengers inside the coach. Of course, such 
absences were improved by Mr. Cameron 
and the detectives to confer and arrange 
their plans. 

Their intention was to keep a good 
look-out for the wagon train in which the 
captive girl was being carried westward, 
of which they had previously received a 
correct description. It was also under- 
stood that after overtaking and passing 
the right train they were to leave the 
stage at the next station, return and at- 
tempt the rescue of Millicent from her 
captors. They had, all along the way, 
passed numerous emigrant trains, for 
that year the emigration to California 


and Oregon was phenomenally large; but. 


they had not yet overhauled the party 
they were pursuing. The pseudo Smith 
also watched the emigrant trains with 


equal vigilance, and seemed much inter- , 


ested in them. 

At about ten o’clock one beautiful 
moonlit night the driver halted in front 
of a station on the north bank of the 
Sweetwater, and announced that all could 
get supperthere. The passengers alight- 
ed and were soon surrounding a table 
upon which steaks of bear meat, speckled 
trout, snow-white biscuits, nice side 
dishes, and tea and coffee, abounded. 


As the passengers entered the house 
they noted six or seven rough-looking 
men in the barroom, standing by the 
bar, talking and drinking. That number 
of outsiders at an overland station was a 
circumstance so unusual as to attract at- 
tention, as the ordinary attachés of a sta- 
tion consisted of one or two white men 
and one or two Indians or one or two 
Chinese. On a route of many hundred 
miles, most of it through a wilderness in- 
habited by hostile Indians and white men 
possibly allied with them, passengers 
were on the alert for signs of danger; and 
anything unusual, however trivial, was 
sure to be noted by them. In low tones 
Cameron and his friends commented on 
the circumstance. Just then, the attend- 
ant entering with the coffee, Cameron 
asked him if the crowd in the barroom 
belonged thereabouts. He answered that 
they were members of an emigrant party 
that had come from the East just before 
night and had camped a little way up the 
valley. They had visited the station to 
have a bit of a spree. Just then John 
Smith, who had gone into the barroom on 
alighting from the coach, and had been 
in close confab with the bibulous crowd, 
entered and took his seat at the table, 
and the conversation was dropped. 

The horses had been changed, and an- 
other driver had mounted the box and 
gathered up the lines. 

“Time’s up —all aboard !” he sang out. 
Then followed a rush for the coach. The 
last one to come out was John Smith, 
who, as he overtook Mr. Cameron, hur- 
riedly said: 

“You left something, some papers and 
money, on your chair. I will hold the 
stage till you get it'‘and come out. The 
dining room door is locked to keep out 
those drunken fellows in the barroom, so 
you will have to enter through that other 
door.” 

Mr. Cameron hastily reéntered the 
house, while the Danite dove into the 
coach, which instantly started and was 
soon in rapid motion. 

“Why, where is Mr. Cameron ?” asked 
Raymond. “Say, stop the coach!” 
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“ He’s all right,” spoke up Smith. “ He 
said something about riding with the 
driver and viewing Laramie Peak by 
moonlight, and I think J saw him climb- 
ing up to the driver's seat as I got in.” 

“ Say, driver,” persisted Raymond, “is 
Mr. Cameron up there with you?” But 
the driver did not answer, pretending not 
to hear the question. 

“Of course he is,” interposed Smith, 
“don’t you hear him talking with the 
driver ?” 

Some one was with the driver, sure 
enough, as their voices were barely audi- 
ble; but, the fact was, Mr. Cameron was 
left behind, and the person talking with 
the driver wasa Mormon elder who lived 
at Ft. Bridger and had visited the sta- 
tion to collect tithes from the Mormon 
station-keeper, and was now on his re- 
turn tothe fort. Raymond and his friends 
subsided but were not entirely satisfied 
that it was all right; for, during the whole 
trip Mr. Cameron had not been apart 
from his friends for ten minutes at a time, 


and they thought it strange that he would 
now remain away from them sv long. 


About a mile up the valley, the detect- 
ives saw an emigrant camp with six wag- 
ons arranged in a semi-circle, and a num- 
ber of mules picketed near by. A fire 
was burning brightly in the center of the 
camp, with three men and a woman sit- 
ting around it on the ground. As the stage 
came opposite the camp, the woman 
suddenly jumped to her feet and sped 
towards the road, her long hair flying in 
the wind, her arms elevated above her 
head, her hands close together, as if her 
wrists were bound; and as she ran she 
shrieked: 

“For God’s sake, save me!” 

Just then the three men who had hastily 
risen and rushed after her overtook and 
seized her and started to drag her back 
to camp. 

At this juncture, the stage driver began 
whipping up his horses. 

Raymond flung the door wide open, and 
shouted to the driver: “Hold on! Stop 
a minute, till we investigate this affair.” 
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“Can't Mister; we're behind 
time.” 

“Stop instantly,” thundered he, draw- 
ing his revolver, “or I'll send a bullet up 
your way.” 

The craven driver slowed up and the 
four detectives sprang out with drawn re- 
wvolvers. 

“Come down Mr. Cameron, we want 
you with us here,” said Raymond. 

“This here man alongside of me aint 
your Mr. Cameron; it is Elder Warwick. 
I thought your man was in the coach,” 
he explained. 

“Then he was purposely left at the sta- 
tion,’ Raymond answered; “mark my 
words, there is some crookedness in leav- 
ing him there. Say, Smith, why did you 
lie about seeing him get aboard?” 

I thought.I saw him climb on, but it 
seems it was the elder that I saw. I was 
mistaken.” 

“Well, we will attend to this matter 
first, and hunt up Mr. Cameron after- 
wards,” said Raymond. 

The four detectives started towards the 
camp fire. ‘“O, come back,” put in Smith, 
“it’s a family quarrel, and we ought not 
to interfere in a man’s family.” 

“What's the matter in your camp?” 
Raymond asked of the emigrants, ignor- 
ing Smith’s suggestion. 

“ Nothin’ at all, Mister,” answered one 
of the miscreants. “This here gal is my 
darter, and she’s crazy-like. You see, 
Mister, we hev to bind her wrists to keep 
her from hurtin’ herself, or runnin’ away.” 

Raymond turned and looked at the cap- 
tive girl. Notatrace of insanity could he 
discover in that refined and intelligent 
face which, despite the traces of recent 
tears and her disheveled hair, was almost 
beautiful. She looked wistfully and be- 
seechingly into his face and exclaimed, 
“T implore you to save me! Don't be- 
lieve what this man says, for it is not 
true. I am not his daughter and I am 
not insane.” 

“Who are you?” 

“My name is Millicent Cameron.” 

“Thank God! it is as I thought.” 

“Do you know me, then?” 


stop, 
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‘I am a friend of your father, and 
through him know of you; he and my 
friends here have come all this distance 
to seek you, and we will rescue you or 
die in the attempt.” 

“God bless you and your friends!” she 
exclaimed. 

With his pocket-knife he cut the thongs 
that bound her shapely wrists, and she 
extended her hand to him. 

“T should introduce myself,” he said; 
“T am Robert Raymond, of St. Louis.” 
Then turning, he presented his friends 
Alexander Forgy and Henry Winters. 
She cordially shook hands with them 
and gratefully thanked them for her 
release. 

“You spoke of my father being with 
you,” she said; “ where is he?” 

Raymond thought it not best to disclose 
to her his suspicion that her father had 
met with foul play at the hands of the 
gang of half-drunken Mormons at the 
station; so he simply stated that he had 
“got left” when the stage started from 
the last station. He verily believed that 
there was a conspiracy at the station to 
murder him, and that the mysterious Mr. 
Smith was a party to it. He therefore 
determined to get back there at the 
earliest possible moment and probe the 
matter to the bottom. 

“ All aboard —I can’t wait any longer,” 
sang out the driver, at this point.” 

“Go ahead, then,” Mr. Raymond re- 
plied, “for we're not going with you.” 

The driver put whip to his horses; they 
bounded forward and the stage and its 
occupants were soon out of sight and 
hearing. 

Hugh Windrum, relieved of his watch 
on Smith, the elder and the driver, ad- 
vanced to the group by the fire, and 
Raymond introduced him to the fair 
Millicent. 

The arch-conspirator, John Smith, had 
also comprehended the state of affairs, 
and realized the futility of interfering 
with the operations of the four resolute 
men who now had matters in charge; for 
he was satisfied that Mr. Cameron had 
been disposed of, and believed the ruf- 
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fians at the station would be able to over- 
power the detectives and recapture Mil- 
licent. So he concluded to proceed in 
the stage to the city. 

‘Here, boys,” said Raymond, “lest 
these precious scoundrels join their pals 
at the station and make us trouble, just 
tie each of them to a wagon wheel. Their 
friends will release them when they re- 
turn here.” 

The order was complied with, and the 
four detectives, with Millicent in their 
midst, walked back to the station to seek 
for the missing passenger. As the detect- 
ives anticipated trouble, they examined 
their fire-arms and,finding them all right, 
boldly advanced to that place. From the 
barroom issued sounds of bachanalian 
revelry. 

They entered the main room, and asked 
the station keeper where Mr.Cameron was. 
The man thus unexpectedly confronted 
appeared confused, but finally said he 
didn’t know, as he hadn’t seen him since 
the coach left. 

If they thought he was about the house, 
they might search the rooms and stables 
and see for themselves. 

Raymond entered the barroom and 
enquired of the crowd, but elicited no 
information. The hostler and two others 
remembered seeing him at supper, but 
had thought he left with the stage. The 
drunken crowd eyed him with scowls 
and kept looking at one another as 
though they intended him harm. Once, 
when his back was turned for a minute, 


_ three or four of them began drawing their 


revolvers; but the station keeper blus- 
tered up to them and shook his head 
ominously, causing them to desist. 
Returning to his friends, Raymond 
took a lighted lantern and together they 
proceeded to inspect the rooms above and 
below, but without making a discovery. 
The hostler guided them through the 
stables and enclosures, but they saw no 
signs of foul play. They then returned to 
the house. Louder than ever were the de- 
moniacal sounds from the barroom. They 
heard anathemas and threats pronounced 
against them by the drunken “Saints.” 
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They had seen Millicent as she came 
to the house, and thus became aware that 
she had been rescued; and this was the 
main cause of their wrath. 


Let us return to the point of time when 


the stage was about to start, and Mr. 


Cameron had hastily reéntered the house. 
He had not taken more than three steps 
into the room when he heard a clicking 
noise of some sort of ratchet being worked 
in the next room, and suddenly a large 
section of the floor where he was stand- 
ing dropped, carrying him with it. In- 
stinctively catching on the edge of the 
permanent floor, he swung to one side of 
the opening, but as he had only caught 
by the ends of his fingers, he could nei- 
ther raise himself up nor remain sus- 
pended. He dropped heavily to the 
ground floor below, a distance of ten or 
twelve feet. 

He looked up and saw the broad trap- 
door slowly move back, shutting out the 
light and all sound from above. The air 
was stifling and the surrounding darkness 
impenetrable. He feared to move a step 
lest he should drop into some fathomless 
pit. A cold sweat gathered on his brow as 
he comprehended the situation. He saw 
clearly that the man Smith was an emis- 
sary of the Mormon hierarchy and solely 
responsible for his present predicament. 
There was no prospect of escape from his 
present quarters. His companions were 
gone, with no knowledge of the mishap 
which had befallen him. Those about 
the premises were all Mormons, and per- 
haps confederates in the crime against 
him. There was nota ray of hope unless 
his friends, missing him, should return 
and discover his whereabouts. And then 
all depended upon whether they would 
be able to discover the secret of the trap- 
door. He took from his pocket a small 
match-box and lighted a match to get a 
glimpse of his surroundings. What he 
saw filled him with horror, for he knew 
he had narrowly escaped a fearful death. 
Exactly underneath the opening through 
which he had dropped lay an inverted 
farm harrow, the long sharp-pointed steel 
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teeth pointing upward, intended to im- 
pale the falling victim. In his effort to 
save himself from falling he had swung 
to one side and landed dangerously near 
the rows of steel points. His first move- 
ment was to fold the harrow together like 
a book and drag it off to a corner of the 
vault lest some other victim of diabolism 
might not be as lucky in missing it as he 
had been; and then, even he might stum- 
ble in the darkness and fall upon it. 
Match after match was consumed in his 
efforts to explore the vault. He found 
the walls to be of stone masonry with no 
visible means of egress. Tired of stand- 
ing, he seated himself on the folded har- 
row and contemplated his doom. 





The station keeper appeared to sym- 
pathize with the searchers. He regretted 
that they had found no trace of the miss- 
ing passenger, and added that they had 
searched everywhere outside and inside 
the house except one room, an unused 
wareroom, but it was not likely he was 
there or someone would have seen him. 
As they wanted to leave no stone unturned, 
they all started to the designated room; 
and, naturally, they walked near the mid- 
dle of the floor and stood looking around. 

Click! click! came from the adjoining 
apartment; the huge trap-door yawned, 
and ina twinkling precipitated the party 
into the black darkness below,—all save 
Millicent who stood affrighted at the un- 
expected catastrophe. 

Another instant and the treacherous 
station keeper stealthily glided up be- 
hind her as she stood gazing down that 
awful blackness, and gave her a sudden 
push into the hole. As she disappeared, 
she gave an unearthly scream, that was 
heard above the orgies of the barroom, 
and caused the drunken mob to rush to 
the ware-room. Informed of what had 
happened, they felt so jubilant that they 
gave vent to one tremendous yell of tri- 
umph and returned to the bar for more 
liquor. They determined to make a 
night of it. 

No one of the party was seriously hurt, 
and Millicent least of all. 
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The entrapped detectives had been in 
many tight places in their eventful ex- 
perience; but never in their lives had 
they been taken so completely by sur- 
prise or trapped into a situation from 
which there was so slight a prospect of 
deliverance. Their exclamations were 
vigorous and characteristic as they took 
in this new “case.” 

Mr. Cameron made his presence known 
as soon as he could be heard above the 
din of their talk, and Millicent made her 
way to his side and putting her arms 
around his neck frantically embraced 
him. 

Raymond happened to have a dark- 
lantern which he lighted and after ex- 
ploring the room decided that it was im- 
pregnable against an escape. He said 
that while he had no faith in being able 
to escape, he was going to keep trying; 
so he worked out one of the harrow teeth 
and went to prospecting for a weak 
place in the south side wall. His idea 
was that, if he could make a breach in 
the wall, a tunnel could be excavated to 
the river bank, about fifty feet distant, 
through which they might safely get 
away. So he incessantly pounded and 
pecked on the wall with the harrow tooth. 
At last he struck something which gave 
back a metallic sound, at the same time 
a stone door about three feet long by two 
feet wide and six inches thick flew open 
upon iron hinges disclosing a narrow 
walled and arched tunnel beyond. 

“ Eureka!” he exclaimed with enthusi- 
asm, “a secret passage!"’ His compan- 
ions rushed to the spot, filled with aston- 
ishment and joy at the discovery. 

“ Now, all stay here as you are until I 
explore the passage to see if it is passable 
and if the coast is clear,” he said, as he 
disappeared. He was gone about ten 
minutes, when he reappeared and said: 

“Tt’s all right; come on, and let the last 
one out close the door as we found it. It 
is not likely that the present occupants of 
the house know anything about this secret 


passage, for the house formerly belonged 
toa gang of counterfeiters which was 
broken up by the government.” 

In single file and stooping posture the 
party silently proceeded through the pas- 
sage and finally emerged into a rocky 
cavern under the bank of the river. Fol- 
lowing Raymond's lead they continued 
on down stream keeping out of sight 
from the house for the distance of about 
half a mile, when they left the river bed 
and came out upon higher ground where 
they struck the wagon road. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Millicent, 
“the station is on fire. Look! look!” 

All looked toward the station, and, sure 
enough, great jets of flame were darting 
upwards from the roof, and fiery tongues 
projected from the windows and doors, 
while massive volumes of smoke as- 
cended. The whole landscape was light- 
ed up with a brilliant radiance. But, 
although the strong fierce light of the 
burning building brougtit out all sur- 
rounding objects in bold relief, yet, no 
human being was visible. The conclusion 
was that the Mormon revelers had be- 
come so helplessly drunk in celebrating 
the supposed murder of their “Gentile” 
enemies, that when a lamp wasaccidently 
knocked over and exploded, setting the 
house on fire, they were powerless to 
escape and miserably perished in the 
flames. 

“That would have been our fate,” 
shudderingly remarked Mr. Cameron, 
“for, if we had not escaped as we did, we 
would have been roasted alive.” 

They returned to the burning building 
and awaited the east-bound overland 
coach which was nearly due. They vis- 
isted the burning ruins and amid the 
débris a number of charred bodies were 
to be seen. 

The stage arrived and the party was 
fortunate enough to secure passage to 
the Missouri and thence they proceeded 
by steamboat to St. Louis where, a few 
days later, they arrived in safety. 
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A FAIR EPISODE. 


By E. M. ACUFF. 


ENNINGTON, the county seat of 

Sullivan county, was famous all over 
the State for its annual fairs, at which the 
ambitious and industrious farmers tried 
to outdo one another in the exhibition of 
fine stock and of the first fruits of the 
soil. 

Foremost in these worthy enterprises 
was Jerome Singleton, who owned a fine 
old patrimonial estate which he cultivated 
after the latest and most improved meth- 
ods. He was devoted to agriculture and 
blooded stock. His success in both 
branches was striking, for he so far ex- 
celled his neighbors that they, in speak- 
ing of fine stock in particular, invariably 
said, “ Nearly as fine as Jerome’s Berk- 
shire,” or “Cochwell,” or “ Southdown,” 
or “Jersey,” or “Jerome’s Mollie Mc- 
Carthy,” the latest acquisition to his horse 
family. He boasted that Mollie was a de- 
scendant of “ Messenger,” and that under 
his training her speed as a trotter would 
exceed all her predecessors. 

Although belonging to no jockey club, 
he had portraits of Hiram Woodruff, 
Rarus and St. Julian, all of which he 
treasured much as a devotee does her 
Madonna. He subscribed to as many 
horse periodicals as he could spare time 
to read, and was looking forward to the 
time when the name “ Mollie McCarthy” 
would hold a conspicuous place in their 
columns, and he as owner and trainer 
would enjoy a large share of her glory. 
Her début was to be at the fair, where 
“she'd be sure to take a premium and 
pass everything else on the turf.” 

The momentous fair time was now near 
at hand, and Mr. Singleton spent most of 
his time rubbing Mollie, and giving her 
practice on atemporary track laid out for 
the purpose in the rear of the barn. 

He was a widower, with no family ex- 
cept one daughter, Fannie by name, a 
pretty, vivacious girl of seventeen, who 
kept house for him, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, and of whose ac- 


complishments and capabilities he was 
as fond of boasting as of those of Mollie 
McCarthy. 

He had promised to take Fannie to the 
fair, and she too was looking forward to 
the important occasion as eagerly as her 
father, though it may be inferred that her 
motives were not identical with his. Of 
course she was interested in the exhibits 
and all that pleased her father, to a cer- 
tain extent, but like most girls of her age 
she was fond of going anywhere that fine 
clothes and a pretty face could be seen 
andadmired. And if thoughts of Gabriel 
Harris, the handsome livery stable and 
hotel keeper, lingered with her gay an- 
icipations we cannot blame her, for in 
her visits to town with her father he al- 
ways left his team with Mr. Harris, who, 
while attending to his duties, had cast 
admiring glances at Fannie. And she 
had sometimes darted back at him an 
extra coquetish flash from her dark-blue 
eyes, which glances had the effect of 
making him look the oftener, and of 
making him all the more anxious to 
please Mr. Singleton. Unconscious of 
any telegraphy between the young couple, 
Mr. Singleton had a great respect for his 
young friend as a carer for the beasts and 
“one who knew fine stock when he saw 
it’; but had a hint of Harris as a pros- 
pective son-in-law been ventured in his 
hearing, he would have scouted the idea 
as too absurd to receive a moment’s con- 
sideration. He expected Fannie would 
sometime be grown up and bring hima 
son-in-law, but of course she would 
never think of any but, a_ well-to-do 
farmer, possessed of as many good acres 
as she would one day own. 

On the Monday preceding the opening 
day of the fair, Mr. Singleton received a 
summons to attend a sick relative, a Mr. 
Susong, his great-uncle, who lived in an 
adjoining county. The letter stated that 
he was very ill—perhaps dying. After 
reading it he turned with a grave coun- 
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tenance to his daughter, and said, “ This 
knocks my fair in the head, Fannie. 
Poor Uncle George! he is very old, and I 
fear this sickness will take him off.” 

“It’s very sad,” replied Fannie, “es- 
pecially to miss the fair after you’ve been 
preparing for it so long.” 

“Yes,” admitted her father. “I’m 
sorry to disappoint you, Fannie, but its 
quite out of the question to think of .go- 
ing now. I must be off to him at once, 
for should he die in my absence I could 
never forgive myself.” 

“But, father,’ presisted Fannie, “he 
doesn’t want me, so I see no reason why 
you should disappoint me or Mollie, or 
the public. And they will be sadly dis- 
appointed if Mollie doesn’t run, for the 
whole neighborhood’s been looking to 
see Mollie show off what’s in her at this 
fair. Why not let Jasper [the hired man] 
take me to Cousin Barbara’s, and he can 
exhibit Mollie too—1 mean he can drive 
her at the races.” 

“Yes dear, you go. I spoke to Cousin 
Barbara last week to reserve rooms for 
us,so you'll be all right. But I can’t 
trust Jasper to drive Mollie on the track, 
for he lets her go too fast at starting, and 
that kept up for Jong would ruin her.” 

“Can’t you tell Jasper how to manage 
her, father?” 

“Quite impossible, my dear, I’vetried 
as faithfully to train him as I have Mollie, 
but with no success in his case. He’sa 
bull-headed fellow who can’t take in any- 
thing not born in his pate.” 

“ But,” he added after a few moments’ 
thought, “I think I can arrange with a 
competent driver. I'll just drop a line to 
Harris and Cousin Barbara, so you and 
Mollie and the neighborhood generally 
needn’t be disappointed.” 

“Oh, thank you, father,” said Fannie. 
“It’s so good of you! I wish you might 
go,too.” And her plump cheeks glowed, 
while her bright eyes dilated with pleas- 
urable anticipation. 

In pursuance of this plan he indited a 
letter to his nominal cousin, Mrs. McGee, 
the widow of athirdcousin. She was the 
owner and proprietor of “The Bellevue 
House,” the only house of public enter- 


tainment in Pennington except Harris’s 
less pretentious hotel. This done he wrote 
another line to Mr. Harris. Then hastily 
sealing and dispatching both letters, he 
kissed Fannie good-bye,and hurried away 
to his sick kinsman, promising to join her 
in town on the last day of the fair, should 
his uncle’s condition admit of leaving him. 

The fair opening with bright warm 
weather, the town was alive with exhibit- 
ors and spectators, and the busy little 
proprietor of “The Bellevue House” 
found it hard to keep the two rooms in 
reserve for “Cousin Jerome and his 
daughter.” But after fiiling all the other 
rooms she resolutely refused to accom- 
modate several applicants, who departed 
in quest of other quarters. She felt 
piqued at the thought of their going to 
Harris’s; but there was no help for it, as 
Jerome and Fannie might arrive at any 
moment. He was a good customer who 
always paid promptly, praised her nice 
cookery and well appointed arrange- 
ments, and had on a recent visit hinted 
that himself and Fannie were in great 
need of the kindly care she daily lav- 
ished on the unappreciative public. 
These hints together with the look that 
accompanied them had gone straight to 
her heart, and had stirred emotions there 
which she could not or did not displace. 
Reviewing her many trials as a public 
servant she sometimes almost decided to 
encourage Jerome Singleton, and doubt- 
less would have so decided but for the 
thought that in taking charge of the 


‘homestead she must close the hotel, and 


to do this was to resign the public and 
their money to Harris. This she could 
not do without grudging, for had she not 
heard of his repeated boasting of the best 
house in town? Yes, her cook had told 
her as much; and more, a querulous 
boarder of her own had some weeks ago 
deserted, and without paying his bill had 
gone to Harris’s, which he affirmed was 
a better house. Harris had even drilled 
his cabmen to drum for him, for often, 
while bringing customers to her door, 
she had heard them sing out: 

“ Harris House,— best house in town !” 

Thinking over these grievances while 
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seated on the veranda, peeling apples for 
a pudding for dinner, she was inter- 
rupted by one of her maids bringing her 
a letter. Scanning the address, “Mrs. 
Barbara McGee, Bellevue House,” she 
murmured in a softened tone while her 
countenance brightened: “It’s in Cousin 
Joe’s handwriting, sure’s I live! I hope 
nothing’s happened to keep him at home, 
for aside from the loss on the empty 
rooms, I shouldn’t care to go to the fair 
without him. He’s so lively, he always 
makes things more enjoyable.” 

Still looking at the envelope, she 
thought, while her cheeks glowed with 
happy anticipation, “It may be he’s 
written something more than he's the 
cheek to speak; for, although he never 
seemed a bit bashful, still some men are 
real timid in speaking what’s nearest the 
heart. I'll go up to my room to open it, 
for the servants passing about might read 
too much in my face. It’s queer how a 
woman of my age [forty-five] should be 
so flustered at the thought of marriage! 
But it’s nature, I ’spose.” 

Rising, she left the tray and basin of 
apples, and entered her room, shut and 
locked the door. Then seating herself 
near a window she opened the letter with 
trembling hand, and came near fainting 
as she read the following: 

As it will be impossible for me to attend the 
fair myself, | write to ask you to see after Mollie 
McCarthy. And knowing that you thoroughly 
understand horses, I the more confidently con- 
sign her to your care. I’m sure she will take a 

remium if given a fair chance, and to this end I 
Beg that you will drive her yourself. Or if this is 
not convenient please employ some sensible fellow 
to drive her, and greatly oblige yours, etc., 

JEROME R. SINGLETON. 

Sitting aghast, unable to rise or move 
for some minutes, the widow at last gave 
partial vent to her feelings in something 
like the following: “The dastardly cur, 
to think that I, a lady, would drive his 
mare at the public races! Well, I must 
lie down a while, I’m really too nervous 
to go down just yet.” 

Oblivious of apple puddings she threw 
herself on a lounge and struggled with 
conflicting emotions, the strongest and 
clearest defined being outraged dignity, 
though a stinging sense of disappoint- 
ment was in abeyance. Soon she was 
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interrupted by a knock at her door, and, 
opening it, Cumiah, one of the chamber- 
maids, said, “Please mum, Miss Single- 
ton’s come.” 

“Very well, Cumiah, tell her I'll be 
down presently.” 

A flush of resentment reddened her 
cheeks; but reflecting that Fannie was 
not responsible for her father’s misdeeds, 
she washed her face and, with a forced 
smile, proceeded to welcome the young 
girl. 

Fannie, so pretty, fresh and smiling, 
chatting in her liveliest vein, made her al- 
most forget her grievance for the moment 
till, rising to go, the former said: “Well, 
Cousin Barbara, 1 must be off now, for 
Mr. Harris is waiting with his buggy at 
the gate. I told him I could not go to 
the fair-grounds till I had seen you, if only 
fora moment. But you will come too; 
we shall meet again at the fair and have 
all day fora cozy chat—you w2// come?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. McGee, while her 
voice trembled and her eyes blazed omi- 
nously. “I shall not go to the fair. And 
I'll have you and your father to under- 
stand that I’m no circus rider, if I do en- 
tertain the public!” 

Fannie was standing in the door when 
her hostess shot these words at her, and, 
frightened, she hurried out, wondering if 
“Cousin Barbara” had gone mad. 

Returning to her work the latter began 
to peel and core apples with a dash and 
vim as if she were dissecting Jerome Sin- 
gleton, his daughter, or Harris or all 
three at once. 

“I’m afraid Cousin Barbara is sick,” 
said Fannie as her escort drove off. “ And 
yet she didn’t complain! I never saw her 
so flurried or angry in my life. I can’t 
imagine what's the matter with her.” 

Mr. Harris thought it was their chronic 
rivalry now augmented by his own good 
fortune, that of escorting and lodging his 
faircompanion. But too polite or astute 
to say so, he only expressed the hope 
that Mrs. McGee would be able to attend 
the fair. 

“No,” said Fannie. ‘She nearly 
snapped my head off when I asked her 
to go. I hope she hasn’t come to think 
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it wrong to go to fairs. I’m sure she 
never seemed to think so before, for I 
remember she went with father and me 
last year.” 

The fair was of four days’ duration. To 
Fannie, every day was a delicious dream 
of fairyland. She was delighted with all 
she saw and Mr. Harris was continually 
calling her attention to something new, 
wonderful or beautiful. And when inthe 
twilight he drove home and consigned 
her to the care of his mother, a kind, 
genial old lady, who exerted her utmost 
to make every one feel at home, Fannie 
was constrained to admit that “The Har- 
ris House” was the must home-like of 
any boarding house she had ever visited, 
and that the handsome young proprietor 
was —“ just splendid.” 

On the closing day of the fair, Fannie 
and Mr. Harris were seated in the buggy 
under the spreading branches of a large 
oak, partaking of a lunch of pineapples 
and sugar, when Jerome Singleton sud- 
denly appeared, looking the impersona- 
tion of repressed wrath. He checked 
Fannie’s exclamation of joy at seeing 
him; and when Gabriel Harris, taking no 
notice of his black looks, invited him to 
share their lunch, he said, without heed- 
ing the invitation, “A pretty pair you are, 
galanting around here while Mollie Mc- 
Carthy’s left to the mercy of Jasper, who 
has, I’m told, driven her like a draught 
horse to and from the depot every day. 
I thought I might safely trust you to take 
care of her, Harris!” 

“So you might if you’d only told me,” 
returned the young man. “I wondered 
at Jasper using her so, and spoke to him 
about it on Tuesday. But he said that 


as the driver you had engaged to take. 


charge of her at the races had not come 
yet, he thought she might as well be 
earning her feed and making him an 
honest dollar. So of course, not knowing 
your arrangements, | could say no more.” 

Jerome Singleton looked incredulous 
and his brow darkened as he retorted in 
crusty tones: “If I’d told you! as if I 
didn’t write you and tell you as plain as 
I could spell the words to drive her 


” 


yourself and to take special care of her! 


Fannie’s eyes sparkled and Gabriel 
looked bewildered as, fumbling in a 
breast pocket, he brought out a crumpled 
letter, and, holding it open before the 
irate man’s eyes, asked him to read the 
following: 

_ Owing to the seriovs illness of my uncle. 
George Susong, I cannot attend the fair. So I 
entrust Fannie to your care. Hoping you will 
both have a good time, I am sincerely, in haste, 
JEROME SINGLETON, 

“Toe and tarnation!” he exclaimed. 
“In my haste I transposed my instruc- 
tions to you and Cousin Barbara.” 

“Well, I’m not responsible for that,” 
said Gabriel Harris, coolly refolding the 
letter and putting it into his pocket. “I 
carried out your instructions as conveyed 
to me to the best of my ability.” This 
with a merry twinkle in his eyes as they 
sought Fannie’s. 

After a moment’s thought Jerome Sin- 
gleton said in a regretful tone: “That 
explains why Cousin Barbara slammed 
the door in my face a short time ago. I 
declare, it beats anything I everheard of! 
I must go back and apologize at once. 
You and Fannie can pardon me I see.” 

“Yes,” responded both, laughing. 

When he was gone, Mr. Harris, taking 
up the topic under discussion before his 
arrival, said earnestly: “Your father 
will take you home soon. Will you not 
leave me the comfort of a promise to one 
day call you my wife?” 

The response in low tones was evidently 
satisfactory, for on bidding her good-bye 
an hour later he said: “I'll be out, Sun- 
day.” 

And Fannie only blushed. 

Jerome Singleton succeeded in restor- 
ing the widow’s good-humor,— so Fannie 
conjectured, for as they drove home her 
father said: “I saw you were swamped 
on Harris, Fannie, so the best I could do 
was to engage another housekeeper.” 

Fannie, blushing, kissed her father, 
wishing him all happiness. 

A moment later he said: “ Well, Uncle 
George is on the road to recover, if he 
did cause me to mix things. And this 
fair has brought me a wife and a son-in- 
law. And Mollie McCarthy ’ll be fresh 
for a premium next year.” 
































OVERLOOKING JUNEAU AND THE BAY. 


AROUND ABOUT ALASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


By Mrs, FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


T IS usual, in speaking of Alaska, to 
consider the only form of existence 
there approaching town life as centering 
about Sitka; and while this picturesque 
port is the recognized seat of government, 
—or such apology for government as is 
allowed our only colony by those most 
interested in withholding its rights and 
privileges,— still, it is by no means the 
metropolis. As Sitka is the terminus of 
the steamer route on the inland passage, 
it is also considered its most northerly 
port; this again, however, is not the case. 
Situated as it 1s, about the middle of 
Baranoff Island on its western or seaward 
face, many intricate windings of the 
narrow fjord-like channels, extending far 
inland to the northeastward are traversed 
before the wharf is reached in the island- 
studded harbor of Sitka. 

At the head of navigation in one of 
these narrow reaches, known as Gasti- 
neau Channel, far to the northeast of 
Sitka, perched on a high hill backed by 
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great snow and glacier-clad mountains, 
with one long row of straggling shops 
extending along the narrow strip of beach, 
is Juneau, Alaska’s metropolis. 

About sixteen years ago, two young 
prospectors named Juneau and Harris 
were engaged in the difficult task of mak- 
ing their way through the almost impen- 
etrable forests of fallen and decayed 
tree trunks, covered with thick moss, 
and intertwined with vines and growing 
shrubbery, over boggy ground, sinking in 
almost to the waist at every step, up the 
steep glacier-clad mountains, working 
and sleeping alike in a cold drizzly rain. 
At one place in a great cafion an ava- 
lanche had swept down the mountain side 
laying bare the ground, and here these 
men found what they had so long sought 
— gold. 

The news of the discovery was not slow 
in getting out of the country in exagger- 
ated form, and the next steamer arriving 
—then a month apart—brought the 
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usual consignment of sanguine miners 
and frontier followers. In spite of this 
being considered one of the wettest pla- 
ces in Southeastern Alaska, a town sprang 
up, which has had a steady and prosper- 
ous growth ever since; and unless the 
surrounding mountains can be leveled, 
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reach them in a few hours. I have even 
seen the sun shining across the channel 
on Douglass Island while taking photo- 
graphs in a Juneau mist. 

The first time I ever saw Juneau it was 
“booming” under the name of Harris- 
burg. Later Juneau seemed to get the 





THE CITY OF JUNEAU. 


will soon have to cross the narrow chan- 
nel to Douglass Island, or climb up to 
the great glaciers that hang high above it. 
‘When I say that Juneau is situated in one 
of the rainiest places about habitations on 
the inland passage, I speak not only from 
experience, but statistics as well. The 
reason is that the mountains here assume 
a greater height, rising directly from the 
water's edge, and are perpetually covered 
with ice and snow. The warm Japanese 
current that sweeps in along the South- 
eastern Alaskan coast, and carries a mild 
moisture-laden atmosphere, is, when it 
strikes these snow-covered mountains 
precipitated in a constant drizzle. Even 
during the “ dryseason” in Alaska I have 
seen but one fair day in Juneau in three 
weeks, while at the same timé there was 
sunshine in parts so near that you could 


upper hand; then Harris and his burg 
were relegated to things of the past. The 
two young prospectors, Juneau and Har- 
ris, did not even receive a pittance for 
their mine, it passing from one to another, 


- until at last a fortune was made from it. 


Juneau, as I have said, crowns a low- 
lying hill, the only available land on this 
side of the channel. From the water this 
hill apparently forms the flank of the 
great mountains that overtop it. If, on 
leaving the steamer’s wharf, you go down 
past the long line of curio shops fronting 
the sea, turn up the main thoroughfare 
and climb to the brow of the hill bya 
good sidewalk up a cottage-lined street, 
you will see this hill forms one side of 
the entrance to a deep cafion. 

This is Gold Creek Cafion, where the 
first gold was found. At the bottom of 
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the cafion is a beautiful mountain stream, 
which with many falls and cascades 
along its length empties into the channel 
at its narrowest point behind the town. 
At the present time a good roadway 
winds up to the head of this cafion, about 
four miles, and the walk its whole length, 
even though taken in the rain, is one of 
such rare beauty and grandeur that it 
will well repay anyone for the slight 
discomfort. Formerly the walk to Indian 
River, behind Sitka, was the one impor- 
tant and beautiful promenade at any 
point on this inland passage route of 
overa thousand miles. Gold Creek Cafion 
is now quite as accessible and the views 
are many times as magnificent as on the 
more popular Indian River road. 
Directly across the channel from 
Juneau is Douglass Island. Here is the 
great Treadwell gold mine and mill of 


250 stamps, one of the staple sights for 
tourists. The mill is sityated at the 
water's edge, where froma long tramway 
running out on a pier the gold is loaded 
on the steamers for San Francisco. Many 
similar deposits of low-grade self-fluxing 
ore have been located on this island, 
only awaiting capital to develop them 
into good paying properties with just such 
fine water transportation as the Treadwell 
affords. In fact, Juneau stands in the 
midst of a rich mineral district and is 
but at the beginning of its growth and 
prosperity. i 

On the channel face of the long, low 
point of land extending back of the town 
towards Douglass Island, is a dirty, di- 
lapidated Indian village of the Auk 
tribe of Tlinkets. They do not compare 
favorably with the Chilkats nor Sitka 
Indians, nor in fact with many other 
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tribes of this great Nation. A few of 
these Auks have been educated at the 
mission schools, and when ambitious 
they fairly hold their own, making good 
policemen and taking readily to various 
trades. 

There are many beautiful water rides 
around Juneau, where canoes or steam 
launches can be readily hired. A few 
hours out in a canoe or launch will give 
one all the sport he cares for in fishing, 
from twenty-five pound salmon caught 
in the inlets to brook trout from the 
mountain streams. A sail of four miles 
below town takes you to Sheep Creek 
Cafion, a rugged, narrow gorge, where 
excellent hunting can be had. 

About a dozen miles below the town is 
the entrance to a conspicuous bay known 
as Takou Inlet. Although rarely entered 
by excursion steamers, owing to imper- 
fect knowledge of its waters, it will at no 
distant day rival Glacier Bay in attract- 
iveness. It is impossible to do justice 
to the grandeur of the scenery in this 
inlet. But a short distance up its course 
is a great glacier extending to the edge 
of the bay, and continually shedding ice- 
bergs from its front that float away in 
the clear water. This glacier is of a pe- 
culiarly deep, intense shade of blue, by 
far the most beautiful in color of any of 
Alaska’s great glaciers. It has a front- 
age of about a mile on the bay, and its 
surface is unusually rough. No one knows 
how far it extends back into the moun- 
tains, for it has never been explored. In 


the same bay and near by are two other - 


glaciers with terminal morains across 
their fronts. One of these has a face 
along the inlet of three miles in extent. 

Still further up this inlet, in the moun- 
tains that tower thousands of feet above, 
dozens of these ice-rivers can be counted 
putting down the sides in the finger-like 
chasms. 

From the steep slopes innumerable 
beautiful waterfalls dash in foam to the 
bay below, while the few little openings 
and glades are filled with a profusion of 
wild flowers. 

It was at the suggestion of some of the 
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citizens of Juneau that Mr. Schwatka, on 
his last expedition to the interior of Alas- 
ka, abandoned his original plan of again 
crossing by the Kotusk Pass, in the 
Chilkat country, the route now used by 
miners to reach the placer gold mines of 
the Yukon — and instead, entered by the 
Takou Inlet route, ascending the inlet to 
its head, thence up the Takou River, and 
across a long portage to a great lake, 
called by the Auk and Takou Indian 
fur-traders Ah-Klane,—a name com- 
monly given tolakesbythem. From this 
lake the expedition proceeded to Fort 
Selkirk, from there across country and 
through the St. Elias Alps, then down 
the Copper River to Prince William 
Sound. The object in exploring the Ta- 
kou route was to find if it were practicable 
to place a pack-train on it, thus affording 
miners an easy way of entering the Yukon 
country. The Takou River was found to 
be so very swift that even a powerful 
light-draught steamer could make but 
little headway on its waters, while the 
portage to the great lake was eighty 
miles— and a very rough one at that — 
so all idea of a pack-train was abandoned. 
This route was then mapped for the first 
time, by Dr. C. Willard Hayes, of the 
United States Geological Survey, who 
formed one of the party. 

It was found, however, that a railway 
could be constructed through the Takou 
Valley to tide-water. The railway tap- 
ping the Canadian Pacific, thus not only 
furnishing rapid transportation to South- 
eastern Alaska, but also providing an 
excellent way of entering the interior 
country; while at the same time, in con- 
nection with a line of steamers, it would 


.establish the shortest route across the 


Pacific. This subject, however, is ex- 
haustive in itself, and is certain at no 
distant day to attract the attention of 
those most interested in such undertak- 
ings. 

The importance of Juneau as a center 
of population is recognized by alternate 
sessions of the United States court being 
held there, thus dividing the honors with 
Sitka. At such times the whole official 
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LOOKING INTO THE ENTRANCE OF GOLD CREEK CANYON, BACK OF JUNEAU. 
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portion of Sitka moves over. As there is 
generally a large floating population in 
Juneau, it being the outfitting place for 
all miners, the hotel accommodation is 
not adequate. Then it is that shelter of 
any kind is in great demand. 

We followed the example of the court 
officials and obtained a vacant cottage 
perched high on the hill, taking our 
meals with the rest of the nonresidents 


assure them when the sun shone their 
wish would be gratified; but neither 
event happened. 

It was the custom of these young men 
to call Billy up at breakfast and ask him 
to repeat “Simon says thumbs up,” but it 
was almost invariably, “Shimun shays 
shums shvp;” from this we knew the 
state of affairs for the day. 

Directly opposite was Slim Jim’s place, 





AMONG THE ISLANDS—THE INLAND PASSAGE A SHORT DISTANCE NORTH OF JUNEAU. 


at the hotel and eating house of a genial 
Irishman, Billy McGorth. The gather- 
ings at this place were unique in many 
ways. Judges, lawyers, merchants, mine 
owners, mining engineers, fur-traders, 
miners to and from the Yukon, and the 
usual miscellaneous assortment found on 
the frontier. 

The long tables in the dining room for 
the miners were covered with oil cloth, 
while those reserved for choicer guests 
were decorated with red table-covers. 
When Sunday came, some of the young 
mining engineers seated near us would 
plead for a white cloth, then Billy would 


Mr. Slim Jim being one of the leading 


characters of Alaska, always ready to 
heip in every charity and good work, 
from raising money to pull stumps in the 
graveyard to purchasing a bell for the 
latest church. He owned the “Opera 
House,” the use of which was generously 
given on all such occasions. Those fa- 
miliar with frontier life may possibly 
know what sort of a place Slim Jim’s was. 
We were most kindly given the freedom 
of it on our arrival, and told at any time 
between climbs up and down the steep 
hill, to use his place for rest; but we 
never availed ourselves of this privilege. 
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IN TAKOU INLET AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE RIVER 
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If all the good and kindly acts of Slim 
Jim could be told, his dance-halls, card- 
tables and other necessary attractions of 
such life, would weigh light in the bal- 
ance against these. 

At one time when attending court in 
Sitka with many of his friends, he heard 
of the death of an old comrade whose 
wife was left penniless and bedridden 
with rheumatism. He at once sent out 
for all “the boys,” and when they were 
inside, locked the doors, started a sub- 
scription with a goodly sum and told the 
others he would let them out when each 
had given what he could. Afterward 
the poor woman was well cared for by 
him while she lived. 

Juneau maintains an excellent hospital 
for sick or disabled miners. It has good 
schools and churches of almost any de- 
nomination. I[t supports three newspa- 
pers. Lately it has been lighted by 
electricity, and has introduced water- 
works, although this seems quite unnec- 
essary. Well-filled mercantile houses 
are here where miners can outfit at but 
a slight advance over shipping from be- 
low. At the present time the streets 
are being paved and the town maintains 
two or three fire and hose companies. 


The population consists of about two 
thousand five hundred whites and a few 
hundred Indians; and it isa spirited, law- 
abiding, exemplary place, far in advance 
of any town of the same size in the 
States. The code used by the United 
States courtis that of the State of Oregon, 
sometimes ludicrously unfit for cases in 
this country. With all the works of 
modern civilization maintained by these 
people, who are just as earnest, patriotic 
citizens as can be found anywhere, they 
are denied even the privilege of any form 
of municipal government; they have no 
recognized rights of any kind, and at the 
National Capitol they, as well the rest of 
Alaska, are not allowed even a delegate 
to represent them. In all that vast ter- 
ritory it is impossible for a body of them 
to obtain corporate existence, except 
under the general laws of the United 
States. That the whole people of our 
only colony should from year to year go 
begging for rights accorded to all in all 
lands, seems a strange commentary on 
our able legislators’ love of justice; and 
this is but one phase of a case which, if it 
existed across the boundary on the same 
parallel, would call forth exclamations 
of indignation both loud and deep. 
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O tell me not that beauty dies 
When Spring, concealed behind her veil, 
Goes tripping over hill and dale, 

And whispers back her faint good-byes! 
Coquetish Spring must have her day, 
But let the radiant Autumn stay! 


’Tis then that Nature, matron grown, 
Sings ever in a minor key, 
And we who bow the reverent knee 
Must feel the spell about us thrown, 
And thoughts we never can express 
Flow onin tides of tenderness. 


Illustration by Alma G. White. 


The hills afar, no still retreats — 
With Time forever keeping tryst, 
Baptized in clouds of amethyst, 

Z Wait for their snowy winding-sheets; 

And hints of a returning spring 

Lie hid beneath their covering. 


The violets, grouped on banks of green, 
No longer star the paths we tread; 
The blue fringed gentian lifts her head 

Where late the adder-tongues were seen, 
And oaken banners, red as blood, 
Float ghost-like over field and flood. 





“OQ TELL ME NOT THAT BEAUTY DIES.” 


Along the sad, still-flowing streams, 

The insect hum of life is heard, 

Shot through with songs of many a bird 
Delayed by Indian Summer dreams; 

And over all the wold and furze 

The spiders spin their gossamers. 


The sumacs flame along the copse 
Where hang the clusters of the vine, 
And hawthorn apples, red as wine, 

Make radiant all the sunny slopes, 
Where, nodding in their richest sheen, 
The plumy goldenrods are seen. 


| 
| 





The kine with siow, uncertain gait, 
Wind up the narrow meadow path, 
Where springs the fragrant aftermath. 

The air is burdened with the weight 
Of spicy, aromatic stores, 

Blown in from fair Hesperian shores. 


, 


The blackbirds in the oaks we hear; 
The piping quail in covert hid; 
The green-veiled prophet, katydid, 
Fortells the dying of the year, 
When Nature, grown m>rose and dumb, 
By signs shall say: Theend is come! 


J.J. Maxfield. 








THE NORTH DAKOTA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 


By Mrs. C. E. CONANT, 


A Vice-President of the Minnesota Federation, 


HE spirit of organization which is 
abroad in the land has touched the 
women of North Dakota with its magic 
wand, and they have succumbed to its 
spell. 

Some of the enthusiastic club women 
of that state have for some time felt very 
anxious to range themselves in line with 
other states in forming a Federation. A 
few of the clubs were already members 
of the General Federation of Clubs, but 
they felt that a State Federation of their 
own and an affiliation through this with 
the National organization, was very 
desirable. 

The question that seemed to be hard- 
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est to decide was not if they should fed- 
erate, but when and how to take the nec- 
essary first steps. The question. finally 
solved itself in this way. Through the 
energetic efforts of Miss Mary A. Whedon, 


- of Fargo, editor of Western Womanhood, 


and the kindness of the officers of the 
Chautauquan Association, arrangements 
were perfected for a Woman’s Day, or 
rather, two of them, to be held at Devil’s 
Lake during the session of the Chautau- 
quan Assembly. 

The oth and toth of July were finally 
fixed upon as the dates. Arrangements 
were made for addresses by representa- 
tive women of neighboring states on va- 
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rious subjects of interest on such a day; 
and then the thought arose, “ Will there 
ever be a more favorable opportunity to 
form our State Federation?” Notices of 
the matter were extended through the 
newspapers as widely as possible, and 
Mrs. Henrotin, president of the General 
Federation, was applied to for some one 
who could assist them in the technicali- 
ties of organization. 

There are about twenty-nine women’s 
clubs, so far as known, at present in ex- 
istence in North Dakota, and of this 
number nine sent representatives to this 
meeting. Of course from some clubs 
there was a large representation, while 
from others more unfavorably situated 
for attendance, there would be but one 
or two members present. The accredited 
delegates were as follows: 

Mrs. E. M. Snell, Tourists, Grand Forks. 

Mrs. Jeanie S. Tuller, Fortnightly Fargo. 

Miss M. McVeagh, Fleur de Lis, Cando. 

Mrs. Estes, Pioneer Reading Club, Grand 
Forks. 

L — Serumgard, Nineteenth Century, Devil’s 

“Mrs. Helen Bushee, Omega Club, Grand Forks. 

Mrs. Lounsberry. Woman’s Club, Fargo. 


Miss Ammidon, Literary Tea cee: Fargo. 
Mrs. Sowles, Book and Thimble, Wahpeton. 





On Friday, the oth, an address was 
given by Mrs. Charles E. Conant, of Min- 
neapolis, one of the vice-presidents of 
the Minnesota State Federation, on the 
benefits of club work and the desirability 
of federation; also showing the functions 
of the National Federation, and the need 
of the State organization as a connecting 
link between the large body and the 
small club. 

On the following morning the delegates 
met for the purpose of organization, and 
worked so enthusiastically and heartily 
that at noon the North Dakota State Fed- 
eration was an accomplished fact, with a 
constitution, by-laws and officers. 

The constitution follows very closely 
the lines of the Missouri constitution, 
which is generally conceded to be an ad- 
mirable model. The first annual meet- 
ing of this new body is to be held in Far- 
go in October of this year, and is already 
looked forward to with much interest. 

The officers of the Federation are as 
follows: 

President.—Mrs. Jeanie S. Tuller, Fort- 
nightly Club, Fargo. 
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MRS. LOTTIE B. SOWLES, SECRETARY, 
WAHPETON. 


Secretary.—Mrs. Lottie B. Sowles, Book 
and Thimble Club, Wahpeton. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. Laura Estes, Pioneer 
Reading Club, Grand Forks. 

Auditor.—Mrs. Sallie M. Prosser, 19th 
Century Club, Devil’s Lake. 

The Board of Directors consists of the 
following ladies: Mrs. Holmes, Tourist 
Club, Grand Forks; Mrs. O. W. Barnes, 
Pioneer Club, Grand Forks; Mrs. Will 
Burr, Poets’ Club, Grand Forks; Mrs. S. 
A. Nye, oth Century Club, Devil’s Lake; 


Mrs. Dr. Darrow, Woman's Club, Fargo;' 


Mrs. Dr. McConnell, Literary Tea Cup, 
Fargo; Mrs. C. A. Lounsberry, Fort- 
nightly Club, Fargo; Mrs. Dr. Meck- 


stroth, Book and Thimble Club, Wahpe- - 


ton; Mrs. Clark,Woman’s Club, Langdon. 

A vice-president is to be appointed 
from each judicial district, of which dis- 
tricts there are six in the state. These 
ladies are not as yet all appointed, but 
so far as they are, they stand thus: Mrs. 
Brannan, Grand Forks, First district; 
Mrs. Powell, Devil’s Lake, Second dis- 
trict; Mrs. Charles Pollock, Fargo, Third 
district. 


Mrs. Jeanie S. Tuller, the president of 
this new body, passed her early days in 
Auburn, N. Y., graduating there at the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary at the age of 
eighteen. After her marriage she re- 
moved to Trenton, N. J., and thence to 
Lisbon, N. D., in 1885. While in Lisbon 
she became interested in club work, one 
of the most successful clubs in the state 
having been formed there about five 
years ago. On taking up her residence 
in Fargo, she became a member of the 
Fortnightly Club, and has labored suc- 
cessfully in that until now, when the 
broader field of State Federation work 
opens before her. 

Mrs. Lottie Baker, Sowle claims to be 
a genuine Western production. She was 
born in Wisconsin, but at the age of ten 
removed to Dakota, which has ever since 
been her home. She spent a number of 
years in a newspaper office, and claims 
the saying is true that “ printer's ink al- 
ways sticks,” and therefore she always 
keeps a warm place in her heart for all 
such work and workers. Mrs. Sowle is 
at present acting as critic of the Book 
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MRS. F. H. PROSSER, AUDITOR, 
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and Thimble Club of Wahpeton, and is 
very enthusiastic over the subject of the 
benefits of club work for women. She 
was also one of the foremost in her de- 
sire for the formation of the State Feder- 
ation, of which she is the efficient secre- 
tary. 

Mrs. Sarah Mason Lounsberry, one of 
the directors, is of New England stock; 
her girlhood and early married life were 
spent in Massachusetts and Vermont. 
Her husband, during the Civil War, was 
quartermaster of a Vermont brigade, and 
she spent much of the time with him at 
the front. Her home is now at Fargo, 
and Mrs. Lounsberry, who is a pleasing 
writer, is associate editor of Western 
Womanhood. 





Possibly a few words as to the history 
of some of these clubs may be fitting 
here. It would seem that Fargo must 
be, as some one said of a certain other 
city, ‘a very clubable town.” 

In January, 1884, the Woman's Club of 
Fargo was organized, and has been main- 
tained ever since, with a constantly 


growing interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of the members. It was first formed 
through the efforts of Mrs. E. H. Dick- 
son, who invited several ladies to meet 
at her house; and on a day that was forty 
degrees below zero, twelve courageous 
women met for this purpose. The object 
of the club is to awaken in its members 
an interest in topics of general and social 
importance, by means of written essays 
and informal discussions. The program 
is carefully prepared six months in ad- 
vance, thus giving ample time for thought- 
ful preparation of the work on the part 
of each member. In February, 1895, the 
club was incorporated. 

In the latter part of January, 1892, the 
ladies of the Unitarian Church of Fargo 
met with Mrs. E. B. Winship, and organ- 
ized a society which they called the “ Lit- 
erary Teacup.” The object of the soci- 
ety was to promote social, literary and 
philanthropic work, and the membership 
was by no means confined to ladies of the 
Unitarian Church, but was open to all 
who desired to engage in the work pur- 
sued. The meetings of the society are 
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weekly on Wednesday afternoons, at the 
homes of the various members. One of 
the literary features last season was the 
writing of a composite novel, each chap- 
ter of which was written by a different 
member. A great many heroes and hero- 
ines were brought forth in this work, re- 
quiring an unexpected and disastrous 
explosion of dynamite to end their ca- 
reers. Along the line of philanthropy 
has been work for the Children’s Home, 
the Free Kindergarten and the Arme- 
nian work. The society has also been ac- 
tive in local relief work. 

The Fortnightly Club of Fargo came 
into being through the instrumentality of 
Mrs. Josephine Folsom. It was organ- 
ized in May, 1895, and has for its object 
the study and discussion of literature, 
science and art. The work of the year 
lasts from September Ist to June Ist. 
The study for the coming winter will 
be English history. This club is limited 
to twenty-five, and is increasing in at- 
tendance. A delightful feature in addi- 
tion to the other work has been a series 
of literary socials, held at the option of 
the members. 

On the 8th of February, 1897, Mrs. 
William Caswell, of Grand Forks, in- 
vited ten women to meet at her home 
for the purpose of forming aclub. This 
was done, and the result was the Tour- 
ists’ Reading Club, meeting on Monday 
of each week. Travel in Mexico was se- 
lected as the first work of the club, and 
the present work is travel in Bible lands. 

The Book and Thimble Club of Wah- 
peton was organized December 5, 1895, 
with fifteen members. The work taken 
up the first year was United States his- 


tory, and for this year it is English his-_ 


tory. The average attendance for the 
last seven months is twenty, and no one 
has failed to perform the task assigned 
her on the program. The membership 
is limited to thirty, and at present this 
list is full. 


The Nineteenth Century Club of Dev- 
il’s Lake was organized July 10, 1897, on 
the assembly grounds of the North Da- 
kota Chautauqua association. It gained 
the impulse to organize from the inspira- 
tion of Woman’s Day. The line of work 
is only generally laid down along the 
lines of literature, current events, etc. 
As yet it is so young it can barely stand 
alone, but they bope it will be able to 
walk alone before its second birthday. 

About a year ago, when the only thing 
discussed was politics and the money 
question, a few of the women of Lang- 
don, wishing to more fully understand 
the points at issue, formed a class for 
the study of the same. After organiza- 
tion it was decided that the first three 
months should be devoted to the study 
of the United States Constitution and the 
history of the tariff and the money ques- 
tion. Since that, American Literature 
has been the regular work of the club, 
alternating with Household Economics. 
The club hopes this winter to purchase 
a few necessary books and subscribe for 
good periodicals. They have adopted as 
a club motto the words, “Lifting better 
up to best.” 

The Omega Club was organized March 
23, 1897, for the purpose of mutual ad- 
vancement in general literature. The 
membership is limited to fifteen. The 
club meets weekly at the homes of the 
members. The club is now reading Ten- 
nyson’s “In Memoriam,” and Macaulay’s 
“ History of England.” 

The Pioneer Reading Club of Grand 
Forks was organized in 1884 for the pur- 
pose of mutual improvement. It begun 
with but three members, but now has a 
membership of fifteen, which is fixed as 
the limit. At present the club is reading 
Lord’s “ Beacon Lights of History.” In 
connection with the reading it has re- 
views on completed topics, and instruct- 
ive papers on various subjects by mem- 
bers of the club. 
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A MEMORY OF 1840. 


THE FIRST MASONIC LODGE IN IOWA. 


By T. S. PARVIN. 


HE oldest of all societies, that of the 
Freemasons, is yet quite young in 
Iowa though it antedates lowa’s historical 
statehood. The territory had had but two 
years of history when in November, 1840, 
the territorial officials began, like the 
hero of ye olden time, to look around 
for other worlds to conquer. As individ- 
ual Masons the earliest of pioneers in 
state building had from the first exerted a 
wide and beneficial influence in the prog- 
ress and development of the new territory 
well named “the Beautiful Land”’ prepar- 
atory to its political advancement to the 
honor of statehood (December 28, 1846). 
The government officers were all at their 
posts of duty and the legislative assembly 
also in session, with a sprinkling of Ma- 
sons in each; but they had met and were 
engaged in other pursuits and other du- 
ties. Soit is to a private citizen, a hum- 
ble individual, a carpenter (though not a 
carpenter’s son) the honor belongs of 
being the prime mover in an enterprise 


ROBERT LUCAS, 
Ex-Governor of Ohio, and First Territorial Governor of Iowa, 
a charter member of the First Masonic Lodge in 
the Territory of Iowa. 
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Member of Territorial L First State Superi 

of Iowa, , ~ Present — ery of the Iowa 

Grand Lodge, A 

that has grown with the years and ex- 
panded with the growth of Iowa from 
twenty-nine to ninety-nine counties and 
from a population of 44,000 to 2,250,000. 
That one lodge of eight has grown to 550 
with 30,000 members in the State. 

Evan Evans, the carpenter, and his 
brother-in-law, Col. Hiram C. Bennett, a 
justice of the peace, who had been one 
of General Harrison’s aids at the battle 
of Tippecanoe, both Masons from Mays- 
ville, Ky., commenced a canvass for 
recruits, for the purpose, if successful, of 
petitioning fora lodge. They first fel! in 
with William, afterwards Colonel and at 
the close of the war, General Thompson, 
of Mt. Pleasant, a young attorney and con- 
nected with the House of Representa- 
tives. I was the next victim to respond 
to a call in the newspaper for all Masons 
to meet at Brother Evans’ office,— none 
others coming, each of us four went out 
into the by-ways, etc., till we had found 
four more, one in excess of the number 
required. 
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The petition, of which 
a half-tone engraving is 
presented, was drawn by 


7 William Thompson, 
} whose ‘name heads the 
| list. The General, better 


known as Colonel, resides 
with his son at an ad- 
vanced age in Tacoma, 
Wash. Thomas Curtz was 
fireman to the House and 
resided also at Mt. Pleas- 
ant. Colonel Bennett's 
name is next —he joined 
the caravan of emigrants 
to Oregon in 1843, and 
later died there. My name 
is fourth in the selfsame 
chirography as is now and 


~| has ever since been used 
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when signing my name. 


|| Brother Evans died in 


Burlington only a few 
years ago in full member- 
ship in his old lodge, hav- 
ing lived to see the lodge, 
city and State all outgrow 
their “swaddling clothes.” 
William Fry was from 
New Hampshire, was the 
bar-keeper in the Wiscon- 


| sin Hotel, and later land- 


lord of the lowa House at 
Bloomington( Muscatine). 
Chauncey Swan, the sev- 
enth signer, was a miner 
and Representative trom 
Dubuque. He became the 
Commissioner for the 


+ building of the Territori- 
| al Capitol (now Central 


Hall, State University of 
lowa,) at Iowa City. He 
removed to and died in 
California. The last, but 
not the least, of the eight 
names is that of Robert 
4 Lucas, then (and the first) 
Governor of Iowa. He 
was from Ohio, where he 
9 ie been twice Governor, 
and died in Iowa City, 


— I July 7, 1853. 
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HE woman’s club and public library 
should be, and in most cases are, 
invaluable allies, and work together for 
the good of the community. The ad- 
vantage to any club of access to a well se- 
lected library is beyond computation. 
Methods of making the library more 
readily available are being considered by 
many librarians, and what has already 
been accomplished is worthy attention 
and praise. In one city wherethe yearly 
calendar of the woman's club, with topics 
arranged for the ensuing year, is issued, 
the librarian procures, with as little delay 
as possible, all books not already in pos- 
session of the library bearing upon those 
subjects. Other librarians furnish lists of 
books in the library on the subjects 
chosen for study before the program is 
made out, that the club may know ex- 
actly what books are at hand. The note 
book system used in connection with 
literary clubs has been found practical 
and helpful. These are prepared by the 
librarian; each note book being labeled 
with the name of. the club to whose work 
it istobedevoted. At the top of the page 
is the subject as given in the year book, 
below, with the list of references, the au- 
thor, title, volume and page. These note 
books are so arranged that at the end of 
the year the leaves can be taken apart, 
mounted and filed with the regular refer- 
ence file of the library. In small towns 
where libraries are conducted entirely by 
club members (and the number of such li- 
braries is surprisingly large) valuable 
scrap books may be easily prepared,which 
will be found to bein great demand. Such 
a scrap book may be made of newspaper 
clippings, classified, neatly mounted and 
temporarily bound. Special subjects may 
be taken up‘in this way, orthe collections 
may be miscellaneous, if an effort is 
*Communications intended for THE MIDLAND’s 
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made to index carefully. Women’s clubs 
may render good service to any library, 
as well as win the lasting gratitude of a 
large and important part of the library’s 
patrons, by assisting in the formation of 
a department to be known as the “ Chil- 
dren’s Corner.” For this a special col- 
lection of the best children’s books 
might be formed by the club and so ar- 
ranged as to be easily available and at- 
tractive. As the time approaches when 
special subjects are to a“ taken up by 
the schools — notable birthdays, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas — or any like occasion, 
the club may assist the librarian in ar- 
ranging a table in the Children’s Corner, 
well supplied with books, and perhaps 
penne, on the subject, some member 

eing appointed to aid the little ones in 
finding the information desired. A very 
practical method of showing an interest 
in the town library is that adopted by the 
Book Club of Grinnell, la. Each mem- 
ber of the club buys each year a volume 
of the best current fiction. These are 
passed about among the members of the 
club until the close of the year, when 
they are given to the public library. The 
club in this manner is able to make a 
liberal donation of books each year. At 
Cairo, Ill., the Women’s Club and the 
Public Library Association are united in 
one organization, occupying their own 
building, a fine modern library which 
contains an audience room for the use of 
the club. At Princeton, III.,the Woman's 
Club is uniting with the Citizens’ Public 
Library Association for the erection of a 
similar building. 

The suggestion contained in Mrs. Mc- 
Killip’s report of the work of Nebraska 
clubs, relative to providing an attractive 
and comfortable corner at the County 
Fair where women and children may rest 
and refresh themselves, is very timely, 
and suggests other possibilities in the 
same direction. At this sedson of State 
and County Fairs, such rooms, prepared 
and looked after by club women, would 
not only be greatly appreciated by hun- 
dreds of women, but would call attention 
to the club movement, and perhaps aid 
in making country clubs possible. In very 
few of our market townsto which farmers 
and their wives make weekly trips will 
be found suitable waiting or resting 
places for women and children. No more 
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kindly service can be rendered by club 
women living in such towns than to fur- 
nish an attractive and pleasant room 
where women from the country would 
feel welcome, and where sleepy babies 
and tired mothers might find the day 
spent in town a pleasure rather than a 
fatiguing, nerve-destroying experience. 
This might easily be done by clubs so 
fortunate as to possess aclub room. In 
places where the public library is con- 
trolled by the club, part of the library 
room might be thus utilized. When 
neither is available, a centrally located 
room would not be difficult to secure and 
prepare. As suggested by Mrs. ae 
cach « room should be made not only 
comfortable but attractive. Books, pic- 
tures, pretty draperies and soft colors 
should be used in furnishing when possi- 
ble, that the farmers’ wives and daughters 
may carry home suggestions which may 
be used to make their own homes more 
tasteful and attractive. This plan has 
been found effective in the larger cities 
of the country, and will doubtless prove 
equally successful in our smaller towns 
and cities. 

It is a pleasure to present to the read- 
ers of the club department in this number 
of the MIDLAND an account of the or- 

anization of the North Dakota State 
ederation, prepared by Mrs. C. E. Co- 
nant, a Vice-President of the Minnesota 
Federation, who was asked by Mrs. Hen- 
rotin to assist in the organization of the 
new Federation. The article is accom- 
anied by portraits of the officers of the 
ederation. The North Dakota Feder- 
ation will be welcomed by those of her 
sister states, and the clubs of North Da- 
kota are to be congratulated upon this 
extension of the club movement. 


In a circular letter to the women’s 
clubs of Illinois, Mrs. Alice Bradford 
Wiles, president of the Illinois Federa- 
tion, speaks in an able manner of the 
benefit to the individual club of member- 


ship in the State Federation. Among. 


other things she said: 


What the club is to theindividual the Federation 
is totneclub. All club women after two or three 
years’ membership know from a ge experience 
that the club has beena liberalizing and enriching 
influence in their lives. Just as truly will the club 
realize its gain from Federation. Each club learns 
what others are dving, and how they are doing it. 
Thus the youngest, the weakest, and the most 
self-Jistrustful club has the benefit of the experi- 
ence of the oldest and wisest. The success of one 
encourages the whole. The failure of another in- 
structs the whole. Causes of success and failure 
are discovered, and thus future misdirected effort 
is avoided. and the quickest path to success chosen 
atonce. The delegates who have enjoved the full 
benefits of the genera! meeting give continually to 


the club their added knowledge, sympathy and en- 
thusiasm, and through their leadership the clubis 
more fitly prepared to exert its united influence for 

ood in the community. Coaversation in the 

omes anJ social circles of the members is raised 
in tone and immensely widened in its interests, 
and thus pubijic opinion is enlightened and 
strengthened. The city and the country learn to 
know each other’s needs and respect each other’s 
virtues. Were the bringing together in intimate 
association of the city and country members the 
only result of federation, it would be well worth 
while, for how unlike is the great, busy, masterful 
metropolis of the West, to the wide, peaceful, 
fruitful prairies of our beloved state. Yet our in- 
terests are in many and most important respects 
the same. We are bound by the same laws and 
ruled over by the same executive. By all means 
let us know each other. 





Circulars have been sent to all clubs 
belonging to the General Federation, an- 
nouncing a Convocation of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., October 20, 21, 22. A pro- 
gram of great interest is outlined. The 
subjects offered for consideration are: 
Mothers’ and Child Study Clubs; Club 
Methods and Government; University 
Extension; Traveling Libraries; State 
Federations; Journalism; Parliamentary 
Law, etc. Papers or talks will be limited 
to thirty minutes, and speakers in discus- 
sion to five minutes. All members of 
women’s clubs may participate in discus- 
sion, and clubs are urged to send repre- 
sentatives to the Congress. The public 
sessions will be held in the Assembly 
Room of the Woman’s Building, on the 
Exposition grounds. One evening ses- 
sion will be held, to which the general 
public are cordially invited. 





NEBRASKA...... The individual clubs 
of Nebraska are not far behind the clubs 
of the large cities in philanthropic work. 
The democratic spirit that is displayed 
by the large club is commendable; but it 
is doubtful if the members derive the 
benefit from, or have the personal inter- 
est in, each other which is possible in a 
small, study class. In Seward, Neb., the 
clubs are not federated, but work together 
most harmoniously, having a standing 
committee of two from each club who 
act together whenever occasion requires, 
thus enjoying all the advantages of the 
large or federated clubs. At different 
times at the call of charity these commit- 
tees have planned excellent entertain- 
ments, the proceeds of which have re- 
plenished the benevolent fund. This 
summer they are turning their attention 
to beautifying the public square. Each 
club has a flower-bed, which is carefully 
tended, and several others have caught 
the contagion and joined the pleasant 
rivalry. The consequence is that the city 
park, formerly an unsightly receptacle for 
waste paper, is at present a thing of 
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beauty, with its closely cut sward and 
brilliant blossoms. The History and Art 
Club of Seward, one of the oldest clubs 
in the State, tried an experiment last 
fall which may be suggestive to other 
clubs, especially to those that are located 
at county seats. When the county fair 
was in session this club secured space in 
the Floral Hall, and from out their own 
homes fitted up a ladies’ parlor and toilet 
room. The rooms were artistic, as well 
as useful, and many women who lack the 
beautiful in their ives were made wel- 
come to restful accommodations, which 
were a revelation of beauty to their in- 
artistic existence. There were cots for 
sleepy babies, rugs, pillows and little 
chairs for tired children; pitchers of ice 
water and luncheon tables. Pictures, 
flowers and art decorations made the 
room attractive. Over the department 
was “History and Art,”—‘ Welcome,” 
and outside the entrance hung a plainly 
printed invitation to enjoy the advantages 
offered. If ever a kindness was appreci- 
ated and ee this one was. The 
cots were full of little sleepers from 
morning till night, and how the weary 
women enjoyed the rocking chairs! One 
bright little woman said, “If the ladies of 
the History and Art Club only knew how 
we mothers appreciate this they would 
feel amply repaid for all their trouble.” 
We women who hold the easy end of the 
lever of life little know the sad heart- 
aches of our tired sisters. It was no 
trouble to the club, but a pleasure, and 
no expense, whatever, for not one article 
was damaged or lost. The fair book for 
1897 has the following announcement: 
“ Accommodations for women and chil- 
dren will be provided as last year by the 
History and Art Club in the Floral hall ” 
Itis a little thing to do, but it is one of 
those graceful courtesies of life which “is 
twice blest, it blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes.” This same club, 
the Seward History and Art, gave a 
chrysanthemum fair last November, for 
the benefit of the public library. The 
members of the club during the summer, 
had assiduously cultivated chrysanthe- 
mums for the occasion, but as people 
soon tired of looking at a bank of flowers, 
it was thought best to make an art loan 
and curio exhibit at the same time. The 
walls of the hall were covered with pic- 
tures from the homes of the club mem- 
bers and citizens. Every old relic and 
curio that could be found in the city was 
secured, its history in many cases being 
plainly written out and attached to the 
article, with the owner’s name. It was 
the aim of the club to get something, an- 
cient or unique, from every family in 


town if possible, that the whole city would 
feel a personal interest in the entertain- 
ment. The fair was held three days and 
was a sucess in every particular. As an 
elevating factor in the community by 
bringing into the humdrum lives of many 
the beautiful, artistic, and interesting, its 
influence can not be computed—Mrs. D. 
C. McKillip. 





MINNESOTA...... The monthly open 
arliament of the Woman’s Council of 
Minneapolis for the month of June was 
given under the auspices of the depart- 
ment of philanthropy. One of the inter- 
esting features of the afternoon was a 
aper on “ Minnesota’s Care of her De- 
ectives.” It was well and ably handled 
and gave much interesting information 
on a subject which is of such great, prac- 
tical importance to the state; and yet to 
which so few people give a thought, un- 
less compelled by sad and stern neces- 
sity. The July meeting was in charge of 
the reform department. As might be ex- 
pected from this department, the most 
prominent place was given to the suffrage 
question. The first paper was called 
“Woman in Politics, Now and in the 
Future,” and after that, “ Fifty Years of 
Woman's Suffrage,” which gave in a very 
able manner a review of this work during 
that time. The “Single Tax Law” was 
the subject of a paper which gave much 
enlightenment to those not acquainted 
with the subject. The work of the local 
“Woman’s Improvement League,” and 
the “Woman’s Rescue League” were 
also well represented. Many of the or- 
ganizations going to make up the council, 
such as literary, historical, art and musical 
societies, are taking a well earned sum- 
mer’s rest now; but such societies as 
make up the church and philanthropic 
departments find their work demanding 
as much attention in summer as in win- 
ter. Two or three of these societies find 
their most important field of labor for 
the year at thistime. The Woman’s Im- 
provement League does much during the 
entire year that is of interest and impor- 
tance to the city; but nothing is better 
than its flower work in the public schools 
in the summer. This is conducted b 
giving out seeds in the spring to the chil- 
ren, with advice and direction as to the 
lanting and later care of the plants. 
hen, in the summer and early fall, days 
and weeks are spent by these earnest wo- 
men in going about the city and inspecting 
these gardens. In the fall prizes are 
awarded according to merit for the care 
and the results of the work, in the form 
of a picture to go into the schoolroom 
attended by the winner. In this way the 
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esthetic side of the nature is reached 
from more than one standpoint, and the 
wide reaching results are incalculable. 
Another society which has its hands more 
than filled at this time of the year is the 
Outing society. The deserving children 
are to be looked up; their clothes and 
persons made as presentable as may be; 
places are tobe found for them for a fort- 
night’s outing in the country, and trans- 
portation obtained for them over the rail- 
roads. In some cases the children will 
win such a place in the hearts of their 
entertainers that they will be kept for the 
entire summer; sometimes even they are 
kept permanently. One very pretty lit- 
tle romance has come about this summer 
through this work. One woman with her 
three little children, who were almost at 
the point of starvation, was sent out fora 
few days in acertain village. A neigh- 
boring farmer, unmarried and witha good 
home, heard of them and invited the 
whole family to visit him; and before 
many weeks there was a wedding; so the 
woman and children were provided with 
food and shelter which they so much 
needed, and the farmer with a wife to 
care forhis home. The Young Woman’s 
Christian Association suspends its liter- 
ary classes during the summer; but much 
is done in the way of boating, bicycle and 
outing clubs that is of great benefit to 
the members. 

During the month of August, though 
individual club work is largely at a stand- 
still, the Woman’s Council of Minneap- 
olis, as a whole, was active. It held its 
regular monthly meeting at the State 
University for the benefit of the Summer 
School, and followed it by a short and 
informal reception to the members of the 
latter organization. A large reception 
was also given in the public library build- 
ing for the National Keeley Convention, 
when flowers, music, speeches of wel- 
come and a host of genial faces all com- 
bined to render the occasion a very pleas- 
ant one.— Zadith M. Conant, Cor. Sec'y. 





ee The Ohio Federation of 


Women’s Clubs holds its annual conven-’ 


tion in Piqua October 28th and 29th. A 
vigorous effort has been made in the prep- 
aration of the program to meet practical 
club questions, those which arise every- 
where as the club life develops. These 
symposiums will afford an opportunity 
for the expression of that wide diversity 
of opinion which makes the club move- 
ment so vital. There will be able ad- 
dresses by representative women, mostly 
Ohio women. Mrs. Henrotin, the much- 
loved President of the General Federa- 
tion, will address the Convention. The 


WOMEN’S CLUB DEPARTMENT. 


Ohio Federation is especially devoted to 
traveling libraries and club extension. 
There has been a large increase in the 
number of clubs during the past year 
and a marked advance in the club spirit. 
The officers of the Ohio Federation are: 
President, Mrs. J.A. Robert, Dayton; Vice- 
President, Mrs. H. M. Weaver, Mans- 
field; Recording Secretary, Mrs. G. A. 


Weaver, Urbana; Corresponding Secre- - 


tary, Miss Frances Battelle, Piqua; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. E. P. Jones, Findlay; Auditor, 
Miss Nettie Oskamp, Cincinnati; State 
Chairman of Correspondence for Gener- 
al Federation, Mrs. E. L. Buchwalter, 
Springfield. 

MICHIGAN...... The next annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will be held in Saginaw 
(west side) November 16, 17, 18, 1897. 





gk, The Conversational Club 
of Dubuque recently invited the Faculty 
and students of the Summer School, with 
the teachers of the city schools, to attend 
a reception at the home of its President, 
Mrs. N. W. Kimball. The house was 
beautifully decorated, and ten members 
of the club received. The pleasure on 
this occasion has shown the advantage to 
women of making it a part of their duty 
as citizens to unite in social amenity 
women’s clubs with the educators of our 
country. Teachers deserve the recogni- 
tion of our best society. Educators rank 
with the high officers of the State, and 
women’s clubs are honored by having 
them as guests. This is a civic duty 
from which they are not debarred, and 
social ethics favor it. 


WISCONSIN...... The Wisconsin State 
Federation of Women’s clubs was organ- 
ized at Milwaukee, October 20, 1896, with 
a membership of seventy clubs, two ac- 
cessions having since been received. In 
addition to the usual number of officers, 
it has a vice-president in each congres- 
sional district, whose business is to aid in 
the organization of new clubs and also 
endeavor to stimulate an interest in the 
State Federation. The state work is be- 
ing developed along three lines of activ- 
ity; that of reciprocity, of traveling libra- 
ries and education, each department being 
in charge of acommittee. The Reciproc- 
ity Bureau has arranged for an exchange 
of manuscripts between the clubs in order 
that the best and freshest thoughts of our 
club women may be accessible to all. It 
suggests the formation of summer schools 
of a few days’ duration on specialized 
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topics and recommends leaders for the 
same. It has been quite successful in se- 
curing reduced rates for the services of dis- 
tinguished speakers not ordinarily within 
reach of the smallerclubs. It also offers 
program helps to clubs desiring such as- 
sistance. The Educational Committee 
has a member in each congressional dis- 
trict of the state who has been making a 
careful survey of educational needs and 
existing conditions in her own locality, as 
well as an exhaustive study of some of 
our state institutions with a view of sug- 

esting needful reforms. The committee 
is seeking to arouse a new interest among 
club women in child-study, industrial 
training and the improvement of school- 
buildings and grounds. It advises the 
placing of pictures in class-rooms and will 
endeavor tointerest the women of the state 
in the work of collecting and mounting 
suitable pictures which have educational 
as well as artistic value. The Library 
Committee is pledged primarily to assist 
the State Library Committee by every 
means in its power, and is giving particu- 
lar attention to the establishment of a 
traveling reference library for the use of 
study clubs, as one of the prime objects 
of the State Federation is to aid the 
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weaker clubs in obtaining desirable ma- 
terials for study. The library will be 
catalogued on specialized lines of thought 
and it is designed to have it accompanied 
by pictures which will illustrate historical 
events and courses of art. A large ma- 
jority of the clubs of Wisconsin are small 
clubs with a limited membership and are 
devoted to literary study, some moder- 
ately sized towns having half a dozen of 
these clubs. An effort will be made to 
induce them to organize city federations 
wherever practicable, and work on a 
broader basis in the future. At present 
there are only two city federations in the 
state, those of Beloit and Berlin. Com- 
mittees are now actively engaged in 
making preparations for the State Con- 
vention of Federated Clubs which is to 
be held at Oshkosh the second week in 
November, and in which a very general 
interest is being aroused. The women 
of Wisconsin are beginning to manifest 
a marked sympathy for the cause of fed- 
eration ond @ desire to clasp hands with 
the women of sister states in this won- 
derful expression of the altruistic tend- 
ency of our times.—Lucy E. Morris, Pres- 
ident, Wisconsin Federation of Women's 
Clubs. 
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MY PRAYER, 


What though in weariness I toil 
Up life’s steep way, 

And may not lay my burden down 
By night or day! 

What though alone life’s cares I meet 

or sign may make, 

Though Fortune bend her fiercest frown 

And friends forsake! 


One toiled alone a steeper way 
Than e’er I’ve trod— 
Forsaken too, by friends He loved— 
By all but God. 
Give me, O Christ, Thy guiding light, 
Each hour I live— 
Comfort my heart and help me say 
“*Father, forgive!”’ 
Pearl Marie Dunn. 





A WHEELING TOUR, 


I met her on the road and thought 
She bowed as I wheeled past her, 

But found she’d bowed to the handle-bars, 
And our easy pace grew faster. 

The roses in her cheek that day 
Gave me a fleeting notion,— 

Were they deepened by our rapid pace; 
Or due to some emotion? 

I’m thankful for converging roads, 
That brought our paths together, 

And thankful for the rain that fell,— 
Ah me; what lucky weather! 

For the shelter that we found that day 
Proved a refuge all through life. 

Since then we’ve wheeled along together 
Through the years, as man and wife. 

LaVerne A. Barber. 


OCTOBER, 


Here is a mystery: That Nature should 
adorn herself in so rich coloring, just as 
her shroud of snow is gathering to enfold 
her form and change her beaming face, 
now wreathed in smiles of Autumn, into 
a somber frown. 

How we have loved to wander far and 
near, conversing with her in quaint and 

uiet tones on quiet and quaint themes! 

he flowers have sung to us their many 
melodies at morn; the noons have been 
resplendent in their robes of sunny shafts, 
while the lingering evenings have cast 
their silken shadows here and there, en- 
trapping us in their filmy fibers of fancy, 
till we slept in her embrace to dream and 
dream again. 

We would beguile her departure, but 
that she kisses her hand to us and says: 
“Adieu but for a day; I will come again 
and woo you, that in eternity we may not 
forget !” 

What a treasure month, to have all the 
beauty of the year put into this! No hu- 
man art to hamper or dispute the dainty 
coloring that we should miss but for the 
perfect artist whom we try to emulate, 
and to whose genius we sometimes think 
to add our imperfect touch. 
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The glowing, growing light of morn- 
ing; the blush ef western skies; the 
ple of the hills and the entrancing 
music of the flowing stream — lights and 
shadows of October, unbounded by rigid 
canvas ! 

The mountains wear their crowns as 
titled kings, and Nature bids all the in- 
habitants of earth to her reception. We 
gaze and enjoy the gift, full knowing that, 
of all the earth, we are her nearest kin! 

Edward W. Dutcher. 





TOMMY. 


Tiny freckles on his nose, 

Lines of dirt along his toes, 

Making mud pies—as he goes,— 
My boy, Tommy. 


Underneath a tawny brow 
sity eyes are sparkling now, 
lanning mischief too—I vow,— 
My boy, Tommy. 


Hunting birds’ nests in the trees, 

Hornets’ nest, and bumble bees, 

Elbows out, and well worn knees,— 
My boy, Tommy. 


Plays at soldier—Indian chief— 

Railroad robber, cashier thief, 

“Goes to Canada’’—in grief,— 
My boy, Tommy. 


Sailing vessels, rain or shine, 
Filled with gold from Klondike mine, 
Shipping nuggets, extra fine,— 
My boy, Tommy. 
Tena M. Abbott. 





NEW ENGLANDISMS, 

In an agé where long established cus- 
toms together with venerated traditions 
are abolished without apology, it must be 
encouraging to the adherents of time hon- 
ored practice to meet with exceptional 
instances in which, with tenacious obsti- 
nacy, a revered phrase, word or letter re- 
sists the onslaught of the prevalent spirit 
of newness, retaining identity despite the 
annihilating effects of environment. 

The enduring quality of “ Yankeeisms” 


illustrates this. All is not ‘“ Western”. 


which is of the West. 

In a fashionable hotel in Colorado there 
were gathered tourists from various sec- 
tions of our great country together with 
many who had been compelled by that 
dread disease, consumption, to become 
citizens of this renowned health resort. 

At “our table” there were represented 
the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Iowa. 

A common purpose, that of sight-see- 
ing and recreation, made us one in our 
interests, and the close companionship 
which follows daily association, resulted 
n a degree of intimacy which other con- 
ditions would neither warrant nor sanc- 
tion. Religion, books, authors, “the new 
woman ” and like prominent subjects were 
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discussed, but those which took prece- 
dence of all others, were the “ broad 4” 
and the “western 2.” - 

Mrs. Illinois, a transplanted Priscilla, 
who thanked God that her babes had been 
privileged to sit upon the knee of Wen- 
dell Phillips—confessed to being so dom- 
inated by early custom that though she 
had at times practiced assiduously to at- 
tain proficiency in uttering the local “7” 
her lips had refused to produce anything 
stronger than “ah.” Her experience with 
the word “aunt” was equally unsuccess- 
ful,though she conceded “ azz” tobe possi- 
ble of accomplishment to many. 

This last thrust was resented by Mrs. 
Iowa, who suggested that even this ex- 
treme version could hardly require more 
charity than the proverbial “ passnip ” for 
parsnip, or “dawtah” for daughter, of the 
East. 

Mr. Illinois, husband of the first speaker, 
who seemed to have been more persever- 
ing, had been only partially victorious in 
his struggle or endeavor, but his efforts 
can hardly be called satisfactory, since 
in obtaining them, he had debased both 
systems, and when asked the time of day 
responded: “It is half past seven.” 

Whether the linguistic peculiarities 
common to New England, and called by 
Mr. Macallister, in the London Zimes, 
“Yankee Twang,” are the “fittest” be- 
cause of their survival, and ought to be 
incorporated into the ideal “every day 
English” of the future, is a question 
worthy of the earnest consideration of 
so-called “ Purists.” Maria Weed. 





If there be no curiosity awakened, no 
interest excited, no spirit of inquiry 
aroused, all other motives, whether pleas- 
ant or painful, will fail of the real object 
of education. W. C. Hall. 





Would you know how to give? Put 
yourself in the place of him who receives. 





It is an inevitable law that a man can- 
not be happy unless he lives for some- 


, thing higher than his own happiness. 


Conviction is worthless till it converts 
itself into conduct.—Car/y/e. 





Simplicity of character is the natural 
result of profound thought.—az/itz. 

The safest mode of acting is to employ 
ourselves with our nearest duty.—Gethe. 





Our happiness in this world depends 
very largely on the affection we are able 
to inspire. 
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Possibilities become probabilities to 
the hopeful and fulfillments to the deter- 
mined.— W. B. Spear. 


GRETCHEN’S BABY, 


Heinrich is my nearest neighbor—there he lives 
across the way. 

Gretchen toils beside her husband, in the meadow 
day by day, 

Leaving little Heinrich playing in the frowzy, fra- 
grant hay. 


In the shadow of a maple, where the gipsy winds 


appear— 

Whispering the sylvan secrets, that the winds 
alone may hear— 

Lies the baby, unattended, neither maid nor mat- 
ron near. 


Passing through the ancient orchard, with my fish- 
ing-rods and reels, 

Suddenly I come upon him, as he elevates his 
heels,— 

And I smile to note the pleasure that the little 
Teuton feels. 


Blooms of two bright summers only, on his path- 
way have been cast, 

But the feet of many sunbeams in his curls are 
tangled fast; 

And his eyes are blue as heaven—when the storm 
is overpast. 


All the strange confusion round him comes to his 
ewildered ken,— 
Stalk and stubble, blade and blossom, and a green 
leaf now and then— 
Crossed, and variant, and chaotic as the purposes 
of men. 


Now the red-caps of the clover in the windrows 
ave a claim 
On the lilliput’s attention, and he reaches for the 


same ; : 
Eagerly, and turns them over—as if wondering 
whence they came. 


Now he spies that frail creation, a bedizened’ but- 


erfly, 
Circling round him in the sunshine, mounting 
airily on high,— 
As it were a splendid blossom, winged, and float- 
ing in the sky. 


Is the little fellow conscious, as the sunset warms 
the west, 
That the evening hour approaches, bringing him 
its perfect rest,— 
Folded in the white asylum of the gentle mother- 
reast/ 


Now the twain are coming toward him, in the twi- 
light dim and gray, 

Pausing once, to give him signal, just a moment 
on the way, 

And he leaps as if to meet them, smiling like a 
cherub gay. 

I reflect and I remember that betimes, in Nature’s 


plan, 

Smallest parcels are the richest—so, perhaps this 
midget-man 

May enfold a om of greatness rare since Time 
his march began. 


And I ask the woman questions of the old home by 
the ine, 

And uncover, with another, what would seem a 
deep design: 

“Would you sell your baby, Gretchen?’’ But she 
laughs, and answers “‘ Vein!” 

I should get through such a purchase, not alone 

oor Heinrich’s son, 

But ~ | apg strength and valor, with a magazine 
of fun, 

And a storage-house of patience, and contentment, 
all in one. 


Happy father, child and mother! Picture exqui- 
_ Site and sweet! 
Chain by love securely welded, triple links, and 
all complete! 
Wanting one, would life be fairer, though the world 
were at their feet? 


All the laureates of England who have lived since 
; Chaucer’s day. 
Never wrote so grand a poem, never sang so sweet 
a lay 
As your poem-baby, Gretchen, nestling in the 
scented hay! Andrew Downing. 


Bt 











THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL, 


“Oh, it is Monday morning, mother dear, 
Our school begins to-day,” my fairy said; 
‘I'm going to study hard all through the year, 
Aud first you know, 1’i] be in the First Grade! 


** And may be roof-me-tic Vl study too,— 
*Cause I can do mv numbers very well 
My teacher said. Oh, how I wish that you 
Were going too! Her sweet voice fell— 


“Good-bye, my mother, kiss your little girl.” 
I tie her bonnet ’neath her dimpled chip, 

And smooth each wavy lock, each golden curl, 
That glistens so,—and binds my heart therein. 


She trips away, so radiant and so fair! 

Her bounding steps are full of baby grace; 
Her silver voice with music fills the air, 

And tender love shines in her thoughtful face. 


Ah! long I stand, when she is out of sight, 
And gaze where but just now my darling stood; 
Again I hear her lisping prayer at night:— 
** Dear Father, help me to be wise and good.” 
—Lavinia R, Bever. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


In the Review of Reviews, Mr. Herbert 
Myrick says, “ It is now recognized, by all 
well informed about this new industry, 
that California, Iowa, Nebraska and any 
one of several other states could alone 
supply the United States with all the sugar 
she consumes.” If the Middle-West shall 
fail to fulfill this prophesy, the failure 
will not be attributable to the neglect or 
failure of the present eminently practical 
and through-going Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. With a practical and scientific 
knowledge of agriculture, dairying, herd- 
ing and transportation, and with a well- 
trained instinct for running down informa- 
tion bearing upon problems awaiting so- 
lution, Mr. Wilson is now entered upon 
world-wide fields of inquiry which afford 
him rare opportunities for serving his 
country, opportunities which, under the 
pressure of his indefatigable industry, 
will be utilized to the utmost. 


., * 


THE necessity of more thorough disci- 
pline and wider range of knowledge is 
bearing with tremendous force upon the 
progressive farmers of ourera. With all 
we are hearing of intellectual activity in 
the cities, there is more evidence of pro- 
gress in Middle-Western farming com- 
munities than among any other class of 
our people. There is an unwritten law of 
progress from which the ne’er-do-well 


farmer finds it hard to escape. Whole .- 


communities are fast broadening out. 
That much narrowed-down term, “prac- 
tical farming,” is undergoing a widening 
process. Wecan best illustrate the old 
and the new ways of looking at “ practi- 
cal agriculture” by repeating a fragment 
of conversation the writer heard years 
ago. An attorney of moderate atiain- 
ments and success said to ex-Speaker 
Maguire, an able and successful New 
York lawyer: 

“Jerry, 1 don’t see how you get time to 
read Darwin’s ‘Origin of the Species’ 
and books of that sort. [Jerry had just 
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bought the book and was eagerly running 
his eye over the contents.] “I find,” he 
continued, “it takes all my time to keep 
the run of the law and the decisions. 
Come now, what good is all your knowl- 
edge of science to you as a lawyer?” 

The successful Maguire had just come 
from a murder trial in which his technic- 
ally skillful examination of medical ex- 
perts had broken down the opposition. 
His true though not excessively modest 
answer was: 

“That's easily answered. I’ve found 
that the more I know of evolution, phys- 
ical and moral; the more I know of sci- 
ence, the arts, history, philosophy; the 
more I know of men and things, the bet- 
ter able Iam to down you fellows who 
refuse to know anything outside of your 
law books.” 

And so might the scientific yet none 
the less—or, rather, move — practical 
farmer of our time give answer to his 
narrow-gauge neighbor who is still emu- 
lating the example of the man with the 
muck-rake, in Pilgrim’s Progress,—still 
stubbornly raking together his minimum 
of production and insisting that that is 
practical farming! 

Time was when farmers’ sons thought 
a city clerkship on a beggarly salary was 
a promotion from the farm, and when 
farmers’ daughters imagined that a 
change from the farm house to the hard 
life of a poorly paid dressmaker’s or 
milliner’s apprentice,was almost a change 
from death to life. 

Time was when some farmers’ sons 


and daughters, ambitious to be educated, 


were averse to an Agricultural College 
course, not because the course was not to 
their liking, but because they were averse 
to the rural suggestion in the institution’s 
name! 

Here and there we find this spirit yet. 
Instead of condemning it in unmeasured 
terms, can we not, in the light of Agri- 
culture’s new day, quite readily account 
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for it? And shall we not as an aggrega- 
tion of agricultural commonwealths, with 
larger charity, and widening perceptions, 
set ourselves to the task of removing 
valid objections to farm life? 

* 

EMERSON, the moralist and _philoso- 
pher, took such strong hold upon the 
reading world that the contribution of 
Emerson, the poet, to the world’s high- 
est and best thought is not as yet popu- 
larly recognized. While Emerson has 
written no one poem that, like Gray’s 
Elegy, is remembered as a whole, he has 
written not a few couplets and quatrains 
that compel the mind to retain them. 
Such forexample is the following, written 
of the heroes of the war: 

So nigh is grandeur to the dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Zhou must, 
The youth replies, / can. 

And this, relative to the artist who 
rounded Peter’s dome: 

He builded better thao he knew; 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 
And this, from Rhodora: 


If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 


And this, from Celestial Love: 


For he that feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares be true. 
* 


THE National Council of Women, 
which meets in Nashville, October 25-28, 
will be a notable gathering, including such 
representative women as Anna H. Shaw, 
Rachel Foster Avery and May Wright 
Sewall. Among the themes to be dis- 
cussed are Social Purity, Codperation, 
Municipal Government, Temperance, 
Dress Reform, the Promotion of National 
Patriotism, etc. 

+ 

WomeEN are brutalized by the Chilkat 
Indians of Alaska, as they are by savages 
everywhere else on the globe. But in 
one respect woman is signally honored 
by the Chilkats. Lieutenant Schwatka in 
his book “ Along Alaska’s Great River,” 
published in '85, relates that among these 
dwellers at the gate of the pass “nearly 
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everything descends on the mother’s 
side.” “A traveler will notice many bar- 
gains wherein the woman’s consent is 
first obtained.” ‘The heir-apparent to 
the throne is not the oldest or any other 
child of the king or queen, but is the 
queen’s nearest blood relation.” 
+ 

REV. Dr. GUNSAULUS, of Chicago, still 
remains at the sanitarium at Alma, Mich., 
a victim of overwork,— of that madness 
of noble minds, ambition. Every broad- 
minded, large-souled man, keenly alive to 
the opportunities of “an age on ages tell- 
ing,” feels within himself the capabilities 
and possibilities of adozen men. He is a 
preacher, for example. Called to one of 
the largest churches in the largest of our 
inland cities; for a time his ambition to 
serve his Master as a preacher is satisfied. 
But in a few years the walls of his audi- 
torium narrow; he wants more breathing 
room and a larger audience. They say 
there’s a good-sized schoolmaster con- 
cealed about the person of every large- 
souled man. When the Presidency of 
Armour Institute was offered this gifted 
preacher, not having reached the outer- 
most limit of his mental and physical 
powers, this strong man said: “I can 
both preach and teach.” The story tell- 
ing instinct is strong in man, and in these 
days of typewriters the full man finds 
himself a ready man— and the publisher 
does the rest. And so our preacher be- 
comes a story-teller. But of all men who 
appreciate the power of poetry to delight, 
to elevate and to convince, the preacher is 
perhaps most keenly appreciative, for his 
life has in it more of thought on the eternal 
things toward which the poet-soul chiefly 
turns. Our preacher, seeking the highest 
forms of expression, naturally rises to the 
height of poetry, and a volume or more of 
verse also finds a publisher. Every 
preacher is incidentally a lecturer, and 
all along through his career our popular 
preacher has been a popular lecturer. But 
it is not enough that he shall go up and 
down the earth telling the same ever-thrill- 
ing taleof Savonarola. Injecting into his 
lecture here and there a reflection on the 
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present attitude of government toward 
public questions, he is pleased to find 
his “ asides” are received with vehement 
applause, and lo! he wakes up still an- 
other ambition. He would do more than 
entertain audiences, he would move them 
to action for the righting of wrongs, the re- 
forming of abuses, the quick settling of 
questions on which the nation’s prosperity 
waits. He tenders his services to the 
National Committee of one of the great 
parties of thecountry and takes the stump 
in a great educational campaign, raising 
his strong voice for what he is certain is 
the cause of honest money. And all this 
while, the cares of pulpit and pastorate, 
the Institute presidency, the proof-read- 
ing, the dictating of new verse and new 
chapters to stories, the lecturing to all 
sorts of audiences, goes on between 
meals, and—one day this marvelous 
machine refused to work and was sent to 
the shop for repairs. So much misused 
was it found to be that months, possibl y 
years, are required to make it work again. 
And the probabilities are that the en- 
gineer in charge, sobered by long enforced 
idleness, will not dare run it at the old rate 
of speed. This is an extreme instance of 
the folly of all grasping ambition — none 
the less folly because directed to worthy 
ends, and commanding our heartiest sym- 
pathy. The world is full of men,—and 
an increasing number of women,—whoare 
emulating Dr. Gunsaulus’ example, and 
who are likely to so rack the machinery 
of which they are in charge that no 
amount of repairs will ever make it “as 
good as new.” 
GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Arthur C. Benson’s sonnet on Keats 
(Living Age, page 31,) is a noble and 
bold attempt to harmonize the poet’s in- 
sistence that his name was “writ in water” 
with the actual] fact of Keats’s immortal 
fame. It concludes: 

Thy name is writ in water, ay, ’tis writ 

As when the moon, a chill and friendless thing, 
Passes and writes her will upon the tide, 

And piles the ocean in a moving ring; 


And every stagnant bog is brimmed with it, 
Each mast-fringed port, each estuary wide. 


Rev. Dr. W. E. Glanville, whose illus- 
trated paper on New Zealand scenery is 
pleasantly recalled, has an able paper in 
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the July Green Bag on the study of law 
from the standpoint of mental discipline 
and good citizenship. 

Is it true that Thomas Bailey Aldrich has been 
left a fortune by a friend, a Boston manufacturer? 

Yes, Hon. Henry L. Pierce, a manu- 
facturer and man of affairs, who died last 
December, left a will bequeathing a large 
sum of money to his friend, the poet, and 
a considerable sum to each of his chil- 
dren. The example is not likely to be- 
come contagious, however. Go right on 
with your good work. 


The sins and shortcomings of Edward 
E. Hale, Jr., must not be charged to as- 
sociation with us wild westerners, for 
the professor was with us only a few 
years,*—not long enough to embrace, 
or even pity, our small vices of speech, 
in fact, scarcely long enough to have 
passed the point of endurance. In The 
Dial of September 16, Professor Hale 
reviews Louise Imogen Guiney’s “ Pat- 
rins” with a hand so rough that one might 
or expect to see in the next num- 
ber of Zhe Dial/a denial of the paper’s 
authenticity. In general, the review con- 
demns Miss Guiney for thinking her own 
thoughts and putting them on paper 
in her own way. The rest of us are 
excusable if, in our eagerness to rush into 
print, we “slip a cog” now and then; but 
what shall we say of one who, after hav- 
ing made the art of expression a life- 
study, now deliberately perpetrates such 
sentences as these? 

“The scholar, to her mind, is one who knows 
all he wants to.” 

“The ‘out-of-doorling’ does not do anything 
while he is out of doors,’ etc. 

‘‘And these nonentities, who hope that they 
will be thought something of by dint of doing 
nothing, are an awful dore,of which we have 
already too many.” 

“It may be more vulgar, but we should prefera 
man who, if a scholar, would always gladly learn 
and gladly teach, and who £xew what was worth 


_ learning and teaching and what was not... . We 


refer a man who says something when he opens 

is mouth, even if it be not always the best and 
choicest remark possible, to one who smiles and 
can think of nothing worth saying.” [‘‘Says a 
remark” is at least novel ! ] 

** We will bet a big red apple that any one who 
reads ‘ Patrins’ can see what the effect of such an 
attitude has been on Miss Guiney.” [This figure 
of speech is certainly refreshing, but a bit unex- 
pected in a critic. ] 

Miss Guiney could do something, perhaps, if she 
would give up the idea that there was nothing 
worth her doing.” 


Assuming that Professor Hale long 
since mastered the mechanical part of his 
trade, the only way we can account for 
so many ill-constructed sentences in a 
single page ison the theory that their 


*As Professor of English Literature in the lowa 
State University. 
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author used this review as a practice les- 
son in dictation and, in haste, or care- 
lessly, mailed his stenographer’s sheets 
without reading them. If “language is 
the dress of thought,” as Dr. Johnson 
somewhere affirms, then Professor Hale 
must have his poor days when pride of 
dress is quite gone. 


Hon. S. M. Clark, who represents the 
big southeastern end of Iowa in Wash- 
ington, writes interestingly of Hon. John 
A. Kasson, ex-Minister to Austria, who 
has long been thought to be hard at work 
on a History of American Diplomacy. 
Says Mr. Clark: “Lacey asked him 
how he was getting on with it. He said 
he was not getting on at all, and be- 
gan to make excuses—lectures before 
Johns Hopkins University taking up his 
time, and this and that. I said: ‘That 
isn’t it; only Grub Street writes, and Grub 
Street only when it can no longer dodge 
the bailiffs.’ Mr. Kasson smiled and 
said, ‘How true that is!’ He is living 
here in elegant leisure; comfortable in 
fortune; a great diner-out; a delightful 
accession to any company. The History 
of our Diplomacy must wait until greater 
need than is likely to come to him pricks 
the sides of Mr. Kasson’s intent.” 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The Quarterly Book Review, a record 
of recent American and foreign books, is 
issued by Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, publishers, Chicago. It is booked 
to appear in January, April, July and Oc- 
tober. The April and July numbers are 
full of promise. The contributions to the 
July number — barring a laborious acros- 
tic — are valuable to the student of down- 
to-date books. The reviews of and se- 
lections from recent literature are helpful 
and in the main satisfying—though 
marred by evidences of hasty reading,— 
as for example, Mrs. Burdett’s “ Lady of 
Quality,” and “Mrs. Falconer and her 
daughter, Amy.”* ‘The publication of a 
good quarterly, such as this, in the me- 
tropolis of the Middle-West is a matter 
of congratulation, and at only 25 cents 
for the four numbers, everybody inter- 
ested in books can afford it, everybody 
except its publishers. 


The Critic, reviewing Woodrow Wil- 
son’s paper, “On Being Human,” in the 
September A/Z/antic, says, “ Professor 
Wilson writes also of the genuine man, 
but noes not name him.” Being a mod- 
est man, how could he! 

A Twentieth Century Emerson — with 
all the modern improvements! A Low- 
ell (Lowell, the critic,) and an Emerson 


*In “ The Choir Invisible.” 


(Emerson, the essayist,) combined! Such 
expressions as these rise in the mind as 
one reads on through the pages of Wood- 
row Wilson's delightfully human docu- 
ment above referred to. 


“Future generations have a right to 
help pay for improvements from which 
they are benefited.” Thus saith 7he States 
Duty, of St. Louis. Observation leads us 
to conclude that future generations are 
not at all likely to complain of the pres- 
ent generation on that score. 


Miss Helen Burns Sherman has a 
“Study of Current S/anmguage” in The 
Critic of September 18. A timely coinage. 
O, why should 7he Chap-Book follow my path 

Like the hound on the tiger’s track! 
Does the blush on my soft cheek waken his wrath? 


Does he covet the bow at my back? 
The Bookieman. 


The Chap Book's latest charge against 
The Bookman is still more serious, if that 
be possible! ‘This time it is theft! And 
pity ‘tis, it seems to be true! There they 
are, line after line, paragraph after para- 
graph arranged in deadlv parallel,—a 
criticism of Kipling in the British Week- 
ly of June 22, 1893, and one from Zhe 
Bookman of January, 1897, and just 
enough variation of the one from the 
other to seemingly convict the latter 
periodical of the most flagrant case of 
editorial plagiarism in the whole history 
of magazine literature. One might say 
that this was ali a mistake, that a credit 
was intended. Butthe Chaf-Rook antici- 
pates this charitable judgment, and 
quotes from the March Bookman this 
indirect claim to the authorship of the 
work in question: “In the January num- 
ber of this magazine we pointed out what 
appeared to zs to be certain limitations 
in Mr. Kipling’s poetry, and at once a 
swarm of chuckle-headed persons arose 
to declare that we had obviously ‘a spite 
against Kipling.’” The disclosure of 

he Chap-Book must afford The Book- 
man this consolation: Even the most 
chuckle-headed of its censors must now 
acquit it of spite, for there is no such 
thing as second-hand spite. Spite is at 
worst original. 


The New Era, Springville, lowa, notes 
on a recent book published by Stone & 
Kimball, namely, “ Crumbling Idols,” b 
Hamlin Garland, the same cornstal 
design that from the first has been the dis- 
tinctive feature of the cover of THE MID- 
LAND MONTHLY. In justice to the artist, 
it should be stated that the designer of 
the first cover used on THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY, and of the cornstalk which still 
remains the distinctive feature of the 
cover, is Mr. Horace Taylor Carpenter, 
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illustrator of “ Prairie Songs” and other 
of Mr. Garland’s works, and that in de- 
signing the aforesaid cover he did not 
part with his right to use his cornstalk. 


An interesting phenomenon in readers 
is pointed out by William M. Stevenson, 
librarian, Carnegie Free Library, Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,in the Quarterly Book Re- 
view: “There are many good but sim- 
ple-minded folk who have no sense 
whatever of the literary quality in a 
book, who have a very keen sense of 
what appears to them immoral. And as 
immorality is largely a matter of the 
mind, what to them seems immoral ac- 
tually zs. To other persons with greater 
critical powers the immorality may be 
merely coarseness or vulgarity. It will gen- 
erally be found that the supersensitive- 
ness to the immoral in literature is in an 
invincible ratio to the person’s literary 
culture. In works of high literary merit, 
which are at the same time immoral, the 
uneducated fail to see the immoral so 
long as the language is not indecent. As 
the public library is mainly established 
for the uneducated, I think it better to 
be on the safe side and make both the 
literary and the ethical standard of read- 
—— 

his in justification of his course in 
excluding Stephen Crane’s “Maggie,” and 
Mrs. Burnett’s “Lady of Quality,” from 
the public library in Allegheny. 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


“T hope you will like the poem, and 
only ask that you read it before discard- 
ing it.” This gentle reflection on our ed- 
itorial honesty, since it comes from a new 
contributor, can be no more than an echo 
of the old complaint that editors do not 
read contributions from unknown writ- 
ers. Let other editors speak for them- 
selves. We have no editorial secrets. 
The only MSS. returned by us without 
reading are those written on themes re- 
cently covered, or themes which for rea- 
sons that seem to us good and sufficient 
we do not care to cover; such well-worn 
themes, for example, as the Shakspeare- 
Bacon controversy, reviews of standard 
works that have passed into the histor 
of literature, re-threshings from old Gree 
and Latin straw, etc. 





“T highly apqoouts our home maga- 
zine but am really taking more magazines 


now than I need.” Then stop some mag- 
azine that is farthest outside the range of 
our own experiences and observation. 
o you really appreciate what the home 
magazine means to you and your chil- 
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dren, and what it has cost to build it up 
to its present standard in these hardest 
of times? Suppose its success or failure 
were dependent on your support: would 
you take the responsibility of letting it 
die? We are thankful that the great mass 
of people in the Middle-West take more 
interest than you do in “the representa- 
tive magazine of the Middle-West” and 
are putting it first on their lists, thus aid- 
ing the editor and publisher in his pur- 
pose to make each year’s MIDLAND bet- 
ter than the last. 





No, we would have no use for even the 
cleverest acrostic ever devised. All 
acrostics have a “hand-me-down” sug- 
gestion that kills them with readers who 
are looking for poetry. 





Please do not send your magazine any more, as, 
under present circumstances, I do not care to re- 
new my subscription. 

I believe in an exchange of courtesies, and as 
that does not seem to be your policy, I cannot feel 
interested in your publication, although I should 
naturally do so. 

I do not feel, nor do competent and world re- 
nowned critics, that my stories or poems offered 
you, and persistently refused, are inferior to any 

ou have so far published. As, however, you re- 
use to acknowledge my claim to authorship, you 
cannot reasonably expect me to recognize the 
merits of or use my influence for your magazine. 

This remarkable letter scarcely re- 
quires an answer. By what mental pro- 
cess this writer of stories reaches the 
conclusion that her subscription places 
the editor under obligation to publish 
her stories whether he wants them or not, 
is past finding out! Suppose every sub- 
scriber were to reach the same conclu- 
sion, and flood the editor with stories, 
and suppose all should, in the same nar- 
row spirit, discontinue their subscrip- 
tion because of the return of MSS. sent 
the editor for his reading. With perhaps 
a hundred thousand MSS. to = upon, 
and with place for only a few hundred a 
year in his magazine, the logic of this im- 
aginary situation would be an early discon- 
tinuance of the magazine because of a 
plethora of would-be contributors and a 
scarcity of readers. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted to the editor are editorially consid- 
ered on their merits alone. Manuscripts 
entered by subscribers in the quarterly 
competitions are impartially examined by 
competent judges, who pay no attention 
whatever to name, fame, residence, or 
anything else save the inherent quality of 
the manuscripts. 


A Texas poet thus cleverly “does” the 
editor: ‘This is the first I’ve sent you 
for some time. I’ve been giving your 
literary taste time to develop.” Pretty 
good! But give us more time, please. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION, 


In his June article in THE MIDLAND 
Book Table, Mr. Frank W. Calkins ex- 
presses displeasure with the literary ac- 
tivity of our times, and accordingly re- 
bukes his literary contemporaries. 

He is disturbed by “the hurricane of 
new books” andthe multiplicity “of pub- 
lishing houses and new magazines and 
other literary ventures” which in “a 
twelve month have become so numerous.” 

He deprecates “a school for the en- 
couragement of new writers,” and the 
sympathetic, “optimistic spirit of criti- 
cism which prevails.” 

He calls the present year writers, for 
the most part, “ men and women who have 
failed in everything else,” and bewails 
“the money-getting success” that has at- 
tended them. He laments that people 
“of average intelligence have something 
to say and know how to say it,” and that 
- ney snag "no longer know literature 
when they read it. 

If the critic will review in a more philo- 
sophic frame of mind the history of the 
evolution of literature he will find many 
encouragements in the present outlook 
for the future of American literature. 

The law of evolution is unmistakable, 
and holds good in literature as elsewhere. 
It is a fully established law of evolution 
that “ progress is most rapid and attain- 
ment highest when ¢he greatest numbers 
are brought into the rivalry and competi- 
tion of life.” In other words, develop- 
ment is most marked when the fullest 
possible range of opportunity is accorded 
to all to follow wherever their tastes and 
abilities lead them. This principle of 
growth is exemplified in the literature of 
the age of Elizabeth, “which produced 
more than 400 authors.” Taine says that 
of the 233 pastoral poets who collected 
their works at least forty possessed tal- 
ent or genius, and of the more than forty 
dramatists ten of them were of superior 
rank. (See Taine, Book II, chap. 1 and 2.) 
In proportion to the population, no where 
else have so many attempted literature, 
so many failed and at the same time so 
many attained so great preéminence. 

The history of literature does not war- 
rant the assertion that the makers of 
literature “have failed in everything 
else,” even if it be true that many have 
abandoned less congenial occupations 
for that of letters. It is especially true 
that the ablest creations of American 
literature are the products of those en- 
gaged in the useful occupations of ordi- 
nary life. Without doubt the present 
year writers are useful and valued mem- 
bers of society in the communities where 
the live. Men's failures and successes in 
life are dependent upon their individual 
endowments and their environments. 
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Literature flourishes only in the midst 
of the conditions of growth. Readers 
who will pay for literature are as neces- 
sary to a literary age as the writers them- 
selves. This needed condition prevails 
when the greatest number are engaged 
in the production of literature, regardless 
of the quality of the writing, for in the 
end only the fittest can or will survive. 

Regardless of pay or fame, the pursuit 
of literature drings its own reward to 
those who are constantly seeking the true, 
the beautiful and the good. 

None should be discouraged in their 
best efforts,even though they may be 
feeble. The lesser lights radiate an in- 
fluence which makes possible the success 
of others; they, too, help to make the 
world more heartily love what is lovely 
in both literature and life and more ready 
to pity what is frail. 

The kindly and considerate criticism 
of authors by authors is only an expres- 
sion of the altruistic spirit of our age; 
the stress and strain of the rivalry and 
competition of life isnone the less severe. 
Regardless of would-be-critics, judging 
by its own approved and improved stand- 
ards of criticism in literary art, the great 
reading public will appreciate and pur- 
chase what it wants— nothing else. Let 
the field of literature be fair and free to 
all who “have something tosay and know 
how to say it,” and the literature of our 
day will take care of itself. 

Mrs. ADA KNIGHT TERRELL. 


PRINCESS ANGELINE’S DEATH. 


For the further information of those 
interested in the pleasing sketch of Prin- 
cess Angeline in the September number 
of THE MIDLAND, I offer the following 
additional facts: Princess Angeline de- 
parted this life in April of last year, her 
death occurring in Seattle, Washington, 
in the shack she had occupied for years. 
Early in the rainy season she had con- 
tracted a cold which was followed by a 
fever. Her friends had her taken toa 
hospital, where every attention was 
shown her. This treatment, however, 
was not in keeping with the life of the 
childish old woman, and she flatly refused 
medical attendance and the offices of the 
nurses. As her conditidn became more 
dangerous she demanded to be taken 
back to her shack. Remonstrated with, 
she simply said: ‘ Nica cumtux Boston 
medicine man; halo, nica mamaloose.” 
(I do not understand the white man’s 
doctor; no, I must die.) Her simple 
affections were so set upon her rude for- 
est home that it seemed cruelty to deny 
her request, and after all hope of saving 
her life had been given up, she was taken 
back to her shack, where she soon paid 
the debt of nature. F. W. RoAcu. 
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The scientific study of the Elizabethan age 
would seem to have been reserved for the scholars 
of our epoch. In the early part of the century, 
Hazlitt and Lamb in England, and, at a later date 
Edwin Whipple in this country, opened a broa 
path leading into the sunny regions of the Eliza- 

ethan country for us to follow at our leisure. 
But, unwittingly, they spent too much time in 
exploring the abodes of the dramatists, quite 
ignoring the by-paths inhabited by the lyrical 

oets. It is plexsant to think that one of these 

y-paths has been recently opened to us, not by 
Dobson, Lang or Gosse, but by an American 
woman, a professor of Elizabethan literature in 
the Chicago University. 

Professor Martha Foote Crowe’s edition of the 
*** Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles” is a revelation 
even to Elizabethan students, no other author 
marking with such distinctness *‘the outburst of 
sonneteering’’ which characterized the Jast dec- 
ade of the sixteenth century. In the introduction 
to the Sonnet Cycles, Professor Crowe says: 

“The sonnet sequence was a suggestion from 
Italy, a literary fashion introduced by Sir Philip 
Sidney, in his * Astrophel and Stella,’ written soon 
after 1580, but not published till 1590. In a sonnet 
cycle, Sidney recorded his love and sorrow, and 
Spense: took up the strain with his story of love 
and joy. Grouped about these, and following in 
their wake, a number of poets, before the decade 
was over, turned this Elizabethan toy to their 
purpose in their various self-revealings, producing 
a group of sonnet cycles more or less Italianate in 
form or thought, more or less experimental, more 
or less poetical, more or less the expression of a 
real passion..... / After Daniel’s ‘ Delia,’ Consta- 
ble’s ‘ Diana,’ Lodge's ‘Phillis,’ Dayton’s ‘ Idea,’ 
Fletcher’s ‘Licia,’ Brooke’s ‘Ceelica,’ Percy’s 
‘Celia’ had been written, Chapman, in 1595, 
made his ‘Coronet for His Mistress Philosophy.’ 
.... Then when the sonnet cycle was consecrated 
to noble and spiritual uses in Barnes’ ‘ Divine 
Century of Spiritual Sonnets,’ Constable’s ‘ Spir- 
itual Sonnets in Honour of God and His Saints’ 
and Donne’s ‘ Holy Sonnets,’ all made before 1600, 
the symbolic theme was added to the conventions 
of the sonnet-realm, the scope of its content was 
broadened, and the sonnet was well on its way 
toward a time when it could be named a trumpet, 
upon which a mighty voice could blow soul-ani- 
mating strains.” 

Appended to every sonnet cycle, whether in 

raise of Delia, Diana. Phillis or Licia, may be 
ound a charming sketch of Daniel, Constable, 
Lodge or Giles Fletcher (two volumes being now 
published and two more in_presss). hese 
sketches show such a familiarity with the poet’s 
style, his likeness and unlikeness to his associates, 
that it seems as if one were brought to the door of 
Lodge’s or Daniel’s home and met the old Eliza- 
bethan face to face. Yet no one knows better how 
to limit the acquaintance of the reader with an 
author than Professor Crowe. She never takes 
the students into imaginary paths. She defines 
clearly how much is known and how much is un- 
known, but she possesses the novelist’s art of 
gathering trifling incidents in order to assist the 
reader in his conception of a character. 

Professor Crowe calls attention to the modern- 
ity of the following sonnet written by Daniel: 


Care-charmer sleep, son of the sable night, 
Brother to death in silent darkness born, 
Relieve my languish and restore the light; 
With dark forgetting of my care return, 

And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth; 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 
Without the torment of the night’s untruth. 

Cease, dreams, the images of day desires 
To model forth the passions of the morrow; 
Never let rising sun approve you liars, 

To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow; 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdain. 
Mary J. REID. 


* McClurg, Chicago. 
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It was during Eugene Field's lifetime 
that a western editor wroteme: “There 
are but two writers in Chicago, Eugene 
Field and Mary Hartwell Catherwood; 
the rest have their reputations to make.” 
No one familiar with the /terati of Chi- 
cago would make such an intensely narrow 
statemeni as this, yet there was a proverb- 
like, half truth in the editor’s remark, so 
far as it pertained to Mrs. Catherwood; 
for, more than any other story-teller, Mrs. 
Catherwood is the interpreter of the vis- 
ions, hopes and impulses of IlIlinois.* 
The State of Illinois is a person to Mrs. 
Catherwood, a young maiden “sprung out 
of hardship, buoyant and full of resources, 
big-hearted, patient, great, * * * the 
soul of the West.” How natural, then, 
for Mrs. Catherwood to brood over the 
characteristics of the State she loves the 
best of all, and to embody these charac- 
teristics in a story entitledt “The Spirit 
of an Illinois Town.” This Illinois town 
is called Trail City. With its north, 
south and west prejudices and jealousies, 
it might be young Chicago, or any other 
city of Illinois fencing in a space on the 
limitless prairie. To Trail City comes 
Seth Adams, an American traveler who 
has squandered his inheritance in Europe. 
Through his eyes the reader watches the 
growth of the city and the development 
of the character of Kate Keene, the spirit 
of this Illinois. town. There are traits in 
the character of Seth Adams which re- 
mind one now of Eugene Field, and 
again of Mr. Henry B. Fuller. This like- 
ness, however, is a fleeting one, for Seth 
Adams is neither the one nor the other, 
nor even a blend of the two. Some of 
the sayings of Seth Adams are as follows: 

“The only endearing characteristic of 
the town was its Americanness. The raw 
land, the unfinish, the glad rush, the 
high clear air, the jolly insolence of inde- 
pendent human beings, how American 
they all were! * * * Gorgeous autumn 
colors of my country, high zenith shining 
as no other sky shines, clean gladness of 
a landscape unsoaked by medieval filth, 
primitive still, but full of promise that no 
words can set forth, * * * I thought 
it a pity that Protestant churches never 
kept open doors for weary and passion- 
tormented souls, as the Catholic church- 
es do. Toilers who left their work for a 
minute’s prayer in the cathedral were a 
common sight abroad; and the dim light 
and holy silence must have done a lurid 
spirit like Mrs. Jutberg much good. 
* * * At that time! had not learned the 
great,neighborly heart of an Illinois town.” 

* Mrs. Catherwood resides at Hoopeston, never- 
theless Chicago has always claimed her asa writer, 

tHoughton, Mifflin & Co, 
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Contrasted with this story is “ The Lit- 
tle Renault,” an episode of Tonty’s life 
in the Illinois country, which describes 
the destruction of the great village of the 
Illinois Indians. It was a pretty thought 
to put these two stories together, the one 
descriptive of the life of a modern girl in 
a new town, the other telling of the ad- 
ventures of a French girl disguised as a 
boy among the Illinois Indians in 1680. 
No other American writer, not even Mr. 
Howells, can draw an innocent, light- 
hearted French girl (the type that has a 
tip-toe facility for dancing over danger- 
ous places) with such ease and natural- 
ness as Mrs. Catherwood. 

Mary J. REID. 


“Money, Wages and Prices’* strength- 
ens the impression that Mr. George E. 
Roberts, its author, is a remarkably clear- 
headed thinker on economic questions. 
This little work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the single standard side of the 
money question. It is more than that; 
it clears the air of the fog surrounding 
questions bearing upon wages and pri- 
ces. Mr. Roberts’ method is to make 
his point clear by reasoning and illustra- 
tion and then clinch it with a single sen- 
tence that embodies the argument. This 
little work covers money as a medium of 
exchange, standard and representative 
money, and their relations to prices, mod- 
ern methods of making exchanges, the 
relation of money to wages and prices, 
appreciation and depreciation of money, 
the relation of our money to that of other 
countries, hard times—their cause and 
cure, low-priced farm products, prices 
based on average crops, and the relation 
of farm products to gold since 1861,—a 
comprehensive table of contents surely. 





A pamphlet, just issued, entitled “Ten 
Noble Poems,” is the result of an inquiry, 
directed to literary men and women, as 
to what ten poems should be regarded as 
“the noblest in English literature.” Sixty- 
seven replies were received, in many cases 
giving suggestive comment; and all these 
replies are published, with analyses of 
the vote and comment by the editor, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. The list of ten 
chosen pieces is headed by Wordsworth’s 
Ode on Immortality, which received 
fifty votes. Browning has two poems in 
the list, “Saul” and “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
and three are by American authors, Low- 
ell’s “Commemoration Ode,” Bryant's 
“Thanatopsis " and Whittier’s “ Eternal 
Goodness.” The oe meg is published 
by the Unity Publishing Co., Chicago. 


*Published by the National Sound Money 
League, Chicago; 25 cents. 


‘with experience w 


Margaret Deland, author of “John 
Ward, Preacher,” shares with Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps the gilt of sympathy united 

Bich enables the writer, 
though a woman, to enter into the very 
holy of holies of a minister's life, and feel 
and think as a minister. The strongest 
stories in the new book of stories by Mrs. 
Deland, “The Wisdom of Fools,” * pre- 
sent two chapters in the career of William 
West, rector of the Episcopal Church at 
Mercer, amanufacturingtown. The first 
story, entitled ‘“ When Ignorance is Bliss 
tis Follyto be Wise,” tells of the rector’s 
love for Amy Townsend, and of an en- 
gagement which, for a wonder, pleased 
everybody. In a spirit of banter the 
bride-elect insists that her lover confess 
his sins to her, and keep nothing back. 
The Rev. William West, now past forty, 
recalls a shameful episode in his youth, a 
forgery committed that he might buy 
jewels to satisfy the vanity of a soulless 
woman whose slave he had become. 
Amy hears the story with horror. After a 
vain attempt to rise above her feelings, 
she writes him that she cannot forget his 
crime, and that he must not make her 
marry him. This course seems worse 
than folly, as here related, but as the sto- 
ry is sympathetically told, one feels the 
hurt the rector receives and yet compre- 
hends the sensitiveness of the woman 
whose mind was morbidly intense on the 
subject of ancestral taints. ‘The House 
of Rimmon” takes up the life of the rector 
after his great ew pe ern his work 
among the poor and his relations with the 
rich. The story develops a strong type 
one rarely sees outside New England, an 
uncompromising Christian who cannot 
comfortably fit herself into the life of the 
rich about her. It raises the question of 
the right of the rich to do what they will 
with theirown. In fact the whole book is 
a question-raiser. It deeply interests the 
reader in ethical questions which call for 
solution, and yet scarcely more than sug- 
gests the answer the author would give. 
“ The Wisdom of Fools” gives the reader 
an interesting book, and at the same time 
it sows seed. 





A composite story is not in and of itself 
an inviting repast; but twelve well known 
club women of Council Bluffs have writ- 
ten for the Vonparie/ a very clever story 
in twelve chapters, which are all deftly 
welded together, each of the writers 
seeming to be in fullest sympathy with 
all the others. “ The Club Women’s 
Story ’t tells of the art life and love life 
of one Katherine Leah, an opera singer, 
whose success abroad is phenomenal, 


“Houghton. Mifflin & Co., Boston, through L. 
B. Abdill, Des Moines, $1.25. 
t+ The Nonpariel, Council Bluffs, 
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and whose lover waits a matter of fifteen 
years only to find her still undecided and 
with a well developed mystery surround- 
ing her birth. But we didn’t set out to 
tell the story. 





A radical, significant, and to us alto- 
gether gratifying departure from the reg- 
ulation “Junior Annual” is the book of 
college sketches and stories before us en- 
titled ‘Oo a Western Campus.”* It isa 
handsomely bound and in the main well 
illustrated book gotten out by the Class 
of ’98, lowa College, Grinnell. To those 
who retain a warm place in their hearts 
for college students and vivid recollec- 
tions of that romance period in their own 
life history—their college days, this book 
comes with an attendant troop of mem- 
ories evoking smiles and tears,— more 
smiles than tears however. To such, for 
the time, there is nothing quite as real 
as that commencement romance, “ Miss 
Aylesworth’'s Friend.” One can see the 
demure Emma Hampton arranging her 
hair again and again, deciding which side 
looked the better and planning to sit 
so “he” would see that side. We feel 
sorry for poor Jack Denbaugh, victim of 
an inherited morphine habit. We stand 
with Brainard by the grave of his first 
love, and feel the soul transforming pro- 
ceas of that first great sorrow. We yell 
with the boys on their way to the meet 
for the state cup, and join in the general 
adoration of Fred, the winner of the 
“ mile.’—And so on through the book. 
The Class of ’98 is certainly one of great 
promise. It is also fortunate in having 
as its literary adviser, Prof. Selden L. 
Whitcomb, a poet whose rare verse has 
enriched the columns of this magazine, 
and by education on the Review of Re- 
views and elsewhere an editor and critic 
combined, whose judgment divests man- 
uscript matter of all personality. 





One of the great women of our time is 


Helen Campbell. In her we see that 
somewhat unusual combination, philan- 
thropic purpose and practical, common 
sense. Every book she has written has 
served some good, practical purpose. 
This is especially true of her “ Prisoners 
of Poverty.” Her latest work is entitled, 
“ Household Economics,” t being a course 
of lectures delivered by the author be- 
fore the School of Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The practical na- 
ture of the work may be guessed from the 
titles of its several chapters: The Statics 


*On a Western Campus, storiesand sketches of 
Undergraduate Life by the Class of ’98, lowa Col- 
lege Grinnell. Illustrated by Frank Wing. 
Charles Wells Moulton, publisher, Buffalo, N. Y. 


+G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, New York; 
through the Des Moines Book and Stationery Co. 


and Dynamics of Household Economy; 
The House (its relation to human life); 
The Building of the House; Decoration; 
Furnishing; Household Industries; The 
Nutrition of the Household; Food and its 
Preparation; Cleaning and its Processes; 
Household Living, and Organized Living. 
These chapters are followed by an ap- 
pendix giving much valuable information, 
and an index amply covering the con- 
tents of the book. Mrs. Campbell takes 
high ground for home-keeping, and vig- 
orously maintains her ground against all 
comers. 


There’s no lack of child verse nowa- 
days. And yet there’s not much coming 
to the surface that will be in the minds 
and hearts of children ten years hence. 
Among the latest to write verse about 
children and for children is Clarence 
Hawkes, the blind poet of Hadley, Mass. 
His latest book, “Three Little Folks— 
Verses for Children,” * is a neatly printed 
quarto, well filled with illustrations made 
from photos and original drawings. Of 
the forty odd poems, a few have the touch 
that gives pleasurable emotion. The rest 
are mere rhymes,— and some of them very 
poor,—the labored attempt of a man to 
think as a child. We feel the real pres- 
ence of “the immortal boy” in “Since the 
Baby Came,” which begins thus: 

Our house was once a jolly place for boys, 

Where they could run about and make some noise, 
But now it is so quiet all the day 

It makes me think of church, and we can’t play, 

I cannot use my whistle or my drum, 

Or anything, since our new baby come. 

The awakening of the child mind to 
the mystery of growth is well expressed 
in the quatrain: 

When first the bush the rosebuds come, 
They are no bigger than a baby’s thumb; 
But by and by they get real big and bright, 

It’s queer they never grow when I’m in sight. 


_ The poetic side of the girl nature is 
finely developed in “ Little Flower Faces.” 
Here is a “happy hit” at the brother in 
the same poem: 

You lie upon the ground and put your ear 

Close up to them, and I am sure you’! hear, 

But they are very shy, and will not speak 

If boys are there, although you wait a week. 





* Picturesque Publishing Company, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


RECEIVED. 


Elizabeth Fry — Little Journeys, etc., 
by Elbert Hubbard. G. P. Putnam’s 
Son’s, New York. Io cents. 

Myths of Greece and Rome. Narrative 
with special reference to Literature and 
Art, by H. A. Gueber, American Book 
Company, Chicago. 

Indian Tales, by Frank W. Calkins 
Donohue, Henneberry & Co., Chicago. 
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m EDUCATOR 


is published monthly by Highland Park College, Des 

Moines, lowa. The Educator contains detailed information relative to 
the 30 distinct courses of study offered by Highland Park College. If 
you are interested in any line of educational work, send for a free copy. 
A Little Book ” and a Complete Catalogue will be mailed free also, 
to any one interested. C.C. REARICK, Principal, Des Moines, Iowa. 











PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE BEGINNING OF GOOD TIMES —A TALK WITH MEN AND WOMEN OF THE MIDDLE-WEST TO 
WHOM HOME MEANS SOMETHING MORE THAN A PLACE TO EAT AND SLEEP. 


Now that everybody is reasonably sure 
of good times for several years to come, 
the homekeeper’s first duty is to brighten 
and improve the home life. 

Beginning, for example, with the com- 
paratively inexpensive addition of a 
magazine; among the many desirable 
periodicals now published, it is a self- 
evident truth that every Middle-Western 
family should have a Middle-Western 
magazine—not a mere picture book, or 
story-book, or book of poems, or book of 
travel and adventure, or compendium of 
latest thought on literature, art, social 
problems and right living,—vo?¢ any one of 
these, but all of these combined in one. 

It is scarcely too much to say that, 
should you pass THE MIDLAND MONTHLY 
by, you would look in vain to find another 
magazine published between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Rockies that combines 
all these desirable features in one. 

When the Review of Reviews, of New 
York, editorially termed THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY “that representative maga- 
zine of the Middle-West,” it put into 
words the former dream and present 
ambition of this magazine’s editor and 
publisher. 

In so far as one man of moderate 
means and abilities has been able by 
untiring industry to approximately realize 
his dream, he has to thank the gen- 


erous men and women of the Middle-- 


West who have also believed in the ful- 
filment of his dream, and by their good 
words and their subscriptions have con- 
tributed toward its realization. 

About the time THE MIDLAND MONTH- 
LY began to makeitself known and felt in 
the magazine world, several leading 
Eastern magazines, encouraged by enor- 
mous advertising at phenomenally high 
rates, reduced their subscription price to 
$1.00. 

Though no one of these magazines— 
able and worthy of patronage as they all 
are—can ever reflect the thought and life 


of the Middle-West as vividly and satis- 
factorily as a magazine born of the 
literary aspirations of this region, yet 
their reduced price made the problem 
of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY harder to 
solve than it was before. 

Realizing that years must elapse before 
many Eastern advertisers would be able 
to see the full value of the Middle-West- 
ern magazine as a medium, and that in 
all probability even then they would 
not be willing to pay the big prices com- 
manded by a few popular periodicals 
published in the densely populated East, 
the problem for THE MIDLAND publisher 
to solve was this: 

“Do the reading people of the Middle- 
West really want a Middle-Western 
magazine? Are they willing to pay the 
price of the average country weekly 
($1.50) for it: or will they drop it because 
a few magazines published in New York 
City, relying on their rich clientele of 
advertisers, have put their price below 
the bare cost of production?” 

Though the times were unexpectedly 
hard in 1895, THE MIDLAND went before 
its readers in the fall of that year on that 
issue—one of life or death to the enter- 
prise. The gratifying result was a de- 
cided increase in subscriptions. 

The American Newspaper Directory, 
that in its 1895 edition gave the magazine 
no rating, in 1896 guaranteed THE MIp- 
LAND’S circulation as at least 7,000. 

But the times grew harder, and the 
difference between the price of a ten-cent 
magazine and one which by the year costs 
twelve-and-a-half cents seemed to many 
even more considerable, necessitating 
another cruical test in the fall of 1806. 
Again, the people of the Middle-West 
decided in favor of the Middle-Western 
magazine. 

The American Newspaper Directory 
of 1897 guaranteed our “actual average 
during 1896” to have been 10,375. 

Another year has rolled round —a year 
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marked by great hope, but also by pinch- 
ing economies in thousands of formerly 
well-to-do homes. 

The year 1897 rounds out with a steadily 
increasing business and subscription list 
and with splendid prospects for 1808. 

We cannot now regard the issue of 
1897-8 as one of life or death. We feel 
assured that the Middle-Western maga- 
zine is now happily beyond any question 
as to its existence. The question xow is: 

“Shall the Middle-Western magazine 
be so strengthened by financial support 
—#. e., subscriptions —that it may safely 
venture to let itself out in ways that will 

atify its readers, and thus pay monthly 

ividends to every subscription investor?” 

The answer of thousands of readers will 
be an enthusiastic “ Yes.” 

Should this answer come from fens of 
thousands of readers, there would at 
once be evident to every reader a fast 
developing purpose on our part to make 
the Middle-Western magazine in ad/ 
respects— as the present number is in 
some respects —a gratifying reflection of 
the best thought and aspiration of the 
reading people of this midland region,— 
ultimately as true a reflection of this re- 
gion as are the great four-dollar maga- 
zines of the East a reflection of the cul- 
ture and taste of their section. 


THE 1897-8 TEST. 


To make the 1897-8 test of growth and 
improvement still more favorable to the 
publisher’s hope and, at the same time, 
conformable to trade’s present conditions, 
THE MIDLAND MONTHLY will be sent 
to any new subscriber from and including 
November, 1897, to January, 1899 — four- 
teen months —for the price of a single 
year — $1.50. 

To all subscribers, old or new, who de- 
sire “The March to the Sea” by Major 
S. H. M. Byers—a work that sells for 
50 cents in the book-stores — and so indi- 
cate their desire, we will present a copy of 
this work free on receipt of ten cents addi- 
tional to cover postage, wrapping, etc. 

Send $1.50 and we will mail, to any new 
address given, THE MIDLAND MONTHLY 
from November, 1897, to January, 1899. 

Send $1.60 and we will mail, to any ad- 
dress THE MIDLAND MONTHLY and “ The 
March to the Sea”— marking up old sub- 
scriptions a year, and starting new sub- 
scriptions with November, 1897, and con- 
tinuing same to January, 1899. 


INDUCEMENT TO MISSIONARY WORK. 


For $5 sent by one person, we will 
mail THE MIDLAND MONTHLY to five 
new addresses from November, 1897, to 
January, 1899. 

For $5.50 sent by one person, we will 
mail THE MIDLAND MONTHLY to five 
new addresses from November, 1897, to 
January, 1899— and mail each a copy of 
“The March to the Sea.” 


For $5 sent by any one person we will 


_ credit up five renewals one year—thus 


giving local agents a commission of $2.50 
for their care in handling the subscrip- 
tions, and for the cost of remitting. 

For $5.50 sent by any one person we 
will credit up five renewals one year and 
send to each a copy of “The March to 
the Sea.” 

For $5 sent by one person, we will fill 
orders for renewals and new subscrip- 
tions together, five in all, as above indi- 
cated. 

If persons remitting express a desire 
to have ‘THE MIDLAND subscriptions 
(with or without “ [he March to the 
Sea”) held back till the middle of Sep- 
tember in anticipation of the holiday 

resent-making, we shall be glad to doso, 
in due time intorming the persons thus 
fittingly remembered of the purpose of 
the sender. 

Address, JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 

Publisher MIDLAND MONTHLY, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


The cities and towns within the limits 
of the United States in which THE MID- 
LAND MONTHLY has a paid circulation 
are distributed among the states and ter- 
ritories, as follows: Alaska, Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

“A Prairie Fire,” by T. T. Brown, a 
California contributor, formerly a Mid- 
dle-Westerner, to appear in our Novem- 
ber number, is a vivid picture of farm 
life on the prairie that will start many a 
memory of “the days that are no more.” 

“Homes of Lady Henry Somerset — 
Castle, Priory and Cottage,” with numer- 
ous full-page engravings in the Novem- 
ber MIDLAND. This interesting sketch 
is contributed by Miss Alice Rossiter 
Willard, of Chicago, who was recently 
the guest of Lady Somerset. 

Who does not remember Vinnie Ream, 
whose statue of Lincoln once rose almost 
to the dignity of a national issue! This 
sculptor, whose Lincoln and Farragut 
are important parts of the nation’s art 

ossessions, is now Mrs. Hoxie; and her 
ong-time friend, Mrs. Isadore Baker, the 
poet, will in the November MIDLAND 
contribute a profusely illustrated sketch 
of Vinnie Ream Hoxie, w:th an early and 
a late portrait and with numerous fine 
reproductions of her art work. 





















Pillsbury's Best is 
the result of 30 years’ 
experience in flour 
making, We reject 
all the waste in the 
wheat berry, Every 
atom of this flour is 
health sustaining 









It makes more tread, better bread, 
whiter bread t! an any other flour. 


ALL GROC' RS SELL IT 




















Plays over 1,000 tunes of your own selec- 
tion. Runs from 20 to 30 minutes with each 
winding.: 


Renders the most beautiful music on a steel comb 
with a brilliance and richness of tone that has 
a pan revelation to al! loversof fine music. Plays 
all your favorite music, both classic and popular. 
Cannot get out of order like the delicate Swiss box, 
because of the simplicity and massiveness of its 
movement. Indestructible metal tune disks are used, 
and the box keeps the most accurate time. A won- 
derful entertainer, which never needs tuning, likea 
piano, and is always ready to play. Handsomely 
carved cases at same price as plain cases. Boxes 
from $14 to $70. In more elaborate cases at higher 
prices, according to style of case. 


THE ORCHESTRAL REGINA. ae ee 


e. Having the same scope as a seven octave 
piano. A wonderful instrument. Can be arranges 
with money drop attachment for hotels and public 
places. Send for handsome illustrated oma, 

General Northwestern Agent, Minnesota Regina 
mag A Co,, New York Life Building, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW. 


The Illinois College of Law, whose card 
appears in another column, has a large 
faculty and offers a number of courses of 
instruction. It is possible for a student 
just beginning the study of law at the 
College to continue a regular course of 
instruction for a “sages of six years, if he 
so desires. At the end of the first two 
years, during which his instruction is 


chiefly in the elementary subjects of mu-- 


nicipal law, such as contracts, agency 
and partnership, torts, domestic rela- 
tions, sales, property, bailments, corpor- 
ations, banking and insurance, wills and 
administration, crimes, evidence, equity 
and common law pleading and practice, 
he may receive the LL. B. degree, the 
diploma which admits the holder to the 
practice of law in all the courts of the 
State of Illinois. Another year’s addi- 
tional study will secure the degree of 
LL. M.,, and two years’ further study will 
secure the degree of D. C. L. 

The faculty is composed of twenty able 
instructors, several of whom are the au- 
thors of standard law treatises. 

The office and lecture rooms of the II- 
linois College of Law are situated in the 
Journal building, occupying the fifth 
floor, within half a bieck of the Cook 


County court house, where the courts‘are 
constantly in session. 

The college has its own library, and 
the students also have access to the read- 
ing rooms and library of the large public 
library of the city, as well as the Chicago 
Law Institute, which is the largest law 
library in the Western states. 

The officers of the college also assist 
deserving students in securing remuner- 
ative employment in the law offices of 
the city as clerks, stencgraphers and col- 
lectors. 

The expense for tuition in the under- 
graduate courses of the college is only 
$60 per year; in the graduate courses, 


‘$75 per year. The Dean, Howard N. 


Ogden, Ph. D., and other officers of he 
college, will be pleased to furnish any 
information any reader of THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY may desire concerning the in- 
stitution. 


“The Clubable Man," a contribution 
by the editor, will be timely in Nov. em- 
ber, appearing at a season when the ciub 
instinct in a man asserts itself. 


“For Cuba Libre,” the prize story in 
our July Competition, by Mrs. Ellzabeth 
Harman, of Fort Meyer, Virginia, will 
appear in the November MIDLAND. 


























